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BOOKS 


We buy, sell and exchange new and 
used religious books and sets. Free 
catalog upon request. Baker’s Book 
Store, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








CARTOON PLATES FOR SALE 





Church Management uses the car- 
toon service of the Religious News 
Service. Plates, after their use, are 
available to our readers at $1. There is 
but one plate of each cartoon available 
so first come first served. Remittance 
must accompany order. Many cartoons 
from back issues are also available. 
Inquire about any you have in mind. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








CHURCH BELL 


Will sell 34-inch bell—metal bell 
which would cost over $1,000.00 new 
from some companies, for $400.00 in 
the tower, or slightly higher for de- 
livery. Address H. E. Hammer, Ma- 
sonville, New York. 








DRAMAS 
Three Men in a Boat. A play of 
interfaith brotherhood. Helps build 


understanding between Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants. Get one jump ahead 
of the “crusade of hatred” which is 
scheduled for America. Five charac- 
ters. Five copies, sufficient for the 
entire cast, 50c. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


Wanted—A ministerin every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 
Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 

“Excellograph” Rotary Stencil Dupli- 
ecator reprints thousands everything 
you Typewrite, Handwrite, Draw or 
Trace, one or more colors, Bulletins, 
Letters, etc., $21.50 up. Terms. Sup- 
plies for all Duplicators. Self-instruct- 
ing “Streamline” and “Excel-All” Sten- 
cils, Inks, Cartoons, Church Art Design 
Books, Lettering Guides, etc. ‘“Perfect’’ 
Post Card Duplicator, $8.50. Price lists 
free. Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply 


Company, Department M-10. 336 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


HYMNALS REBOUND 


More and more churches are saving 
money by having their worn hymnals 
rebound by the Educational Bindery, 
1126 South Boulevard, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Your sample book bound free. 
Inquiries welcomed. 








OFFICE MACHINES 





Typewriters, Office Machines save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Church Social Worker. Experienced 
in visitation, counseling, drama and ra- 
dio production, publicity. Splendid re- 
sults as young people’s worker. Address 
Box 122, “Church Management,” 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Have you a church architectural 
problem? Write A. A. Honeywell, 
Church Architect, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
for free suggestions. Book, $1.00. 








STEREOPTICONS 
Sell: 16 MM Sound Projector. Two 
stereopticons; about 1,000 slides. Mul- 
tigraph complete. Rev. Logan, Auburn, 
Washington. 








WEDDING BOOKS AND 
CERTIFICATES 


A large line with distinction and 
quality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send card for Cata- 
logue and Introductory Offers. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 1120 South 
Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky. 











A Covenant Between the 
Church and Its Teachers 


By Norman E. Richardson 


A four-page leaflet, ready for 
the signatures of the teacher 
and the church officials. 
Sample—3 Cents 
25 Cents Per Dozen 
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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 














Earl Riney 








It matters everything what a man 
believes, for what he believes may de- 
termine what he is. 

* ¢€ @F 

Life is not all a battle or a race; 
life is a walk with God, life is a growth. 

= 

Self-denial is the high cost of living 
that must be incurred by anyone who 
would grow a worthy personality. 

* ok * 

The will of God is something to be 
done, not suffered. 

* * * 

All loss of character, loss of a fair 
name, all loss of influence, ideal spir- 
ituality is typified in the salt that has 
lost its savor. 


Often weakest characters tell the 
strongest lies. 


* * * 


He who excuses his faults shows that 


he has no intention of quitting them. 
x «#‘ * 





A BOOK OF PRAYERS, MEDITATIONS, DEVOTIONS 


THE PRACTICE OF 
HIS PRESENCE 


By THOMAS A. STAFFORD, D. D. 
Executive Sec’y, Board of Pensions of the Methodist Church 








Christianity is not so much what we | 


think but how we live. 
* x * 
Kindness and helpfulness and 
alty are never-fading flowers of life. 
* * * 
Self-pity is the most 
companion life can choose. 
Money can only buy things that are 


for sale. 
ca Eo Ox 


Human fellowship has a beauty and a 
richness which is inestimable. 


* - os 
Education is a process, not a finished 
product. 
(Turn to page 6) 


loy- | 


melancholy | 








| Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, Shadyside Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
| says: “There are days when all of us want to know how to pray. 
| Dr. Stafford has been over the road himself and expresses what 
| he has experienced in a style both simple and liturgical. 
_is variety, originality, and devotion. A book for the present 


| hour.” $1.50 


| PERRY J. STACKHOUSE, D.D. 
| LAMPLIGHT: 


Illustrations and Quotations for 
Pulpit, Platform and Forum 





VANCE HAVNER 
ROAD TO REVIVAL 


“God Works With Fire 
From Above’”’ 


Here are some of the best of the re- 
vival and evangelistic messages, 
struck from the anvil of the world’s 
anguish by a loved and familiar 
writer who describes himself as “a 
country preacher,’ but whose voice 
and books reach far beyond his na- 


“A rich, new source of illustrative 
material which will be valuable for 
reference to the busy preacher or 
public speaker. Many of the quota- 
tions given are more than illustra- 
tions. Those with a penchant for 
the Robertsonian technique in ser- 
monizing will find many a sermon 
outline within the pages of this 
book.”—Church Management. $2.00 


A. MILTON SMITH 


THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES 


“A study of each of the twelve apos- 
| tles, with interesting sidelights on 
each biography and keen character 
analysis, dependable in its history 
and sound in spiritual deductions. It 
is to be recommended to any student 
or even casual reader of the New 
Testament.”—Religious Telescope. 
$1.50 


QUIT YOU LIKE MEN 


“The ripened wisdom and the rich 
experience of this man of God. All 
of us are indebted to the distin- 
guished leader for these messages. 
Get this book, read it carefully, mas- 
ter its contents and put its practical 
wisdom into practice.”—Watchman 
Examiner. $1.50 


| 
| 


. TEUNIS E. GOUWENS, D. D. 
HE OPENED THE BOOK 


Readers will find in this book why 
many in a position to know pro- 
nounce Dr. Gouwens one of the 
brightest minds in the American 


ROBERT MacGOWAN, D.D. 


THE MAKING OF THE 
SPIRITUAL MIND 


“A book to be read and reread. The 


style is simple, direct and to the pulpit. Here the author calls both 
point. Sentences are short and _ preacher and people to return to 
packed with truth. The book is an’ study of the Bible if they would 
inspiration and a challenge.”’— avoid floundering in much of today’s 
Christian Standard. $1.00 thinking. $1.50 


BACK TO THE BIBLE 


Second Series, Let’s Go Back to the Bible 
By WILL H. HOUGHTON, D. D. 
Dr. Houghton’s radio talks, of which this is the second series, 
have attracted nation-wide attention. In this new volume the 
president of the Moody Bible Institute has the fruits of experi- 
ence at hand, when he shows that only moral conviction based on 
the Bible can set the feet of humanity back into the path of 
righteousness. $1.25 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


At All Bookstores 





Here | 


tive lowlands in North Carolina. $1.00 | 


JOHN McNAUGHER, D.D., LL.D. | 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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VM CALLING YOU 


AM the minister’s best friend. To the pastor who 
prizes a successful church, which is ministering to 
the entire community, I am a necessity. 











I will advertise your church. Every week or 
month I will call on every one in your community and 
tell them what you have done, what you are doing, 
and what you propose to do. I will tell them of the 
benefits that may be derived from regular church 
attendance. 


I will increase your prestige by enlarging your 
usefulness. 


I will increase the attendance at all church and 
auxiliary services by regularly inviting every man, 
woman and child to church. 


I will encourage every church auxiliary by giving 
the news and complimenting those responsible for 
the work. 


I will act as your assistant pastor, for I can do 
everything you can do and can reach many people 
you cannot reach. 


I will keep non-resident members informed and in 
touch with their home church. 


I will be of no expense to you, and you may estab- 
lish me in your church without cost. 


I will aid you and your church financially, for I 
pay for myself. I¥ you will use me extensively I will 
make a good profit for you. 








I will make you a progressive pastor, and will do 
many more things for you, providing you use the 
plan and service of The National Religious Press. 


1AM A 
papain op an aaa PARISH PAPER 





Makes Pastoral Calls 

Keeps Community Informed 
Visits the Sick and Infirm 
Conquers Indifference 
Encourages Church Work 
Aids Church Finances 

















iy a Se Ol al ae Sh > Ga 


RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Through the Daily Use of 


Che Upper Room 


The Devotional Guide ina 
Million Christian Homes 


Jesus, while here on earth, found the hand of the 
Father through quiet meditation and prayer. 
Paul, in his sermon at Athens, said: “He be not 
very far from any one of us, for in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” 


More than a million of Christ’s followers 
today are finding it easier to keep in touch 
with God through the daily use of THE 
UPPER ROOM. 


Are you using it personally? Is your church congre- 
gation using itP Place an order today for the October, 
November, December issue, which is now ready for 
distribution. 

Single copy, postpaid, 10 cents; 10 or more copies to one address, 
5 cents each; yearly subscription, 30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. 


Both English and Spanish editions available at these prices. Braille 
edition for the blind, $2.00 per year, postpaid, or 50 cents per quarter. 


Send all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


P. O. Box 1150 Nashville, Tennessee 

















Short Sermons 
(From page 3) 
* * * 
The first thing necessary to make a 
dream come true is to wake up. 
ok * ~ 
The pessimist looks backward; the 
optimist forward; the theorist inward; 
the practical man outward; the Chris- 
tian man, Godward. 
*x* * * 
Most sermons would be more inter- 
esting if they were half as long and 


| twice as good. 


ok 2 


The spiritual world only remains real 


| to those who live in it; and the price 
of the reality of its peace and joy is 
| often a costly obedience. 








ARCHITECTURAL STYLES 

1. Basilica. In Christian times a 
church that more or less retained the 
plan of halls originally erected for legal 
or business meetings. 

2. Byzantine. The style evolved in 
Byzantium in the 5th Century A.D. 
marked by the dome, wide-spreading 
round arches, and often elaborate color, 
ornamentation and mosaics. 

3. Romanesque. Developed by Chris- 
tian builders from the Roman Basilica 
and the Byzantine. Featured by heavy 
piers, round arches, vaulted roof. Rep- 


| resented the church as a growing im- 


perial power. 

4. Norman. The style in England 
preceding the Early English (Gothic) 
and corresponding to the Romanesque 


| on the Continent. 


5. Gothic. A term of contempt ap- 
plied to medieval architecture by en- 


thusiasts for the Renaissance. The 


Gothic, not strictly a style, applies to 
the spirit of architectural design dur- 
ing the 18th to 15th Centuries, marked 
by the prominence of the vertical note 
in which all elements seem to mount 
ever upward, expressive of spiritual no- 
bility, capable of infinite variety of 
detail in plan and design. 

6. Renaissance. Designs resulting 
from the revival of classic forms in 


| Europe in the 15th and 16th Centuries 





and following. Many elements of 
classic temples recalled. Used much for 
civic buildings. 

7. Baroque-Rococo. A style of dec- 
oration distinguished by scrolls, etce., 
following the Renaissance. Tended to 
become extravagant in frivolous orna- 
mentation. 

8. Georgian-Colonial. Work in Amer- 
ica inspired by the Georgian classic 
revival in England (1714 onward). 
Many elements carried over from Ital- 
ian and other Renaissance influences. 





From ‘Church Building Leadership” published 
by Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture. 
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Don’t Mention the War 


YEAR ago there were quite a few min- 
A isters who made public announcement to 

the effect that in so far as they could 
determine events there would be no mention 
of the war in their pulpits. 

We preached in a church one of those Sun- 
days where the chairman of the pulpit com- 
mittee advised us that it was agreed in that 
church that no mention of the war should be 
made. We inquired politely if it would be all 
right to pray for the innocent toilers of the 
warring nations. He guessed that it would be 
more wise to omit any mention of the warring 
nations in our prayers. 

Such was the unreality of late 1939. 

In the November, 1939 issue of Church 
Management we pointed out that the world 
was one unit and that America could not close 
its eyes to the war and that isolationism was 
not Christian. We even ventured to prophesy 
that if Germany proved too strong for Britain 
that the United States would be drawn into the 
war. 

Subscribers gave us an awful beating for 
that prophecy. It was too realistic. But a year 
has passed. Now America is very much con- 
cerned with the war and the recent transfer of 
fifty naval destroyers to England would indi- 
cate that we have already become involved in 
the conflict. 

Pacifists of a year ago were mostly isolation- 
ists. It was hard to find a dividing line between 
the two philosophies in their thinking. Today 
the pacifist movement in America, is definitely 
not isolationist. In a statement issued as late 
as June 15 spokesmen for American pacifists 
say: 

“We... would deliberately dissociate 
ourselves from those who advocate an irre- 
sponsible and negative position as isola- 


tionists.’”’* 
In these twelve months the churches have be- 


*See page 121, July, 1940 issue of “Church Management.” 


come realistic. We may not approve of con- 
scription and we may still feel that this is not 
America’s war but we are, at least, recogniz- 
ing that the world is on fire and we fear that 
we may be burned. 

The pacifist group is much more honest than 
twelve months ago. We suspect that Dr. Muste 
would not today be guilty of the naivete which 
appears in his book “Non Violence in an Ag- 
gressive World,” in which he says: “I can find 
no good reason for supposing that any army 
could be gotten to invade a people which flatly 
renounced war.’} 

Still, with the growth toward realism, there 
is still too much evasiveness among our 
churches. The summer of 1940 brought plenty 
of evidence of that. To our mind the conscrip- 
tion bill was the most important bit of legis- 
lation to come before Congress in this genera- 
tion. Think of it—conscription in peace time. 
During the hot summer days the United States 
Senate debated it. If clergymen and churches 
have ever had reason to be interested in pro- 
posed legislation they surely should be inter- 
ested in this. 


Hitler didn’t take a summer vacation. Con- 
gress didn’t take a summer vacation. Yet, 
churches and preachers took their vacations, 
seemingly not worried by world events. In one 
city of 16,000 souls we found three churches 
holding services on one Sunday morning. In 
our own city of Cleveland two or three promi- 
nent ministers thought the situation grave 
enough to demand that they stay at home. But 
the great majority declared a moral and spiri- 
tual holiday until fall. By the time this edi- 
torial is published they are probably saying 
plenty. The question is if they still have the 
moral right to speak. 

With a world burning up our carefree, 
leisurely church leadership is a most amazing 
phenomenon. A friend tells of a meeting of 
ministers in Chicago during the summer where 


+Harper & Brothers, 1940. 
(Turn to page 66) 
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The Chureh Assesses Its Future 


by Paul Caluin Payne 


Dr. Payne, general secretary of the Board of Christian Educa- 

tion of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 

believes that the church, today, shapes its future. In this article 

he shows both the resources and the direction which the applica- 
tion must take. 


OME months before Hitler’s armies 
marched into Poland, an American 
missionary returning to his field 

by way of Germany had over three 
days’ wait in Berlin. 

“Nothing thrilled us so much as a 
brief contact with the Confessional 
Church,” he wrote, “the one whose 
leader, Martin Niemoeller, had been 
fourteen months in prison. 

“A member of the group called on us 
at the Christian hospice where we were 
staying and told us something of the 
persecutions they have had to endure 
at the hands of the Nazi Government. 
She was one of a large company that, 
gathered at the church for prayer, 
found the doors locked and a police- 
man at the gates to turn them back. 
As the crowd increased, someone struck 
up that stirring hymn of Martin 
Luther’s, ‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God,’ and three hundred voices joined 
in. Then came the Lord’s Prayer, with 
reverent earnestness, and then the 
Apostles Creed. 

“By this time police wagons had been 
summoned and the entire crowd was 
jammed into them. As _ passers-by 
asked what was occurring and the 
word spread abroad, ‘They are perse- 
cuting the Christians,’ people all along 
the streets rose to salute and cheer 
them as they were carried away.” 

The future of humanity depends upon 
the extent to which the Christian 
Church is able to produce character 
that can stand like that! 

The church assesses its own future 
in terms of its capacity to rise to this 
challenge. 

I 

If the hope of such an achievement is 
to be realized, there must be a more 
effective program of formal religious 
instruction. 

While Napoleon’s army was march- 
ing in triumph through the streets of 
Berlin a quiet man was giving patriotic 
lectures to a small group of students 
in an obscure classroom in that same 


This address was originally given at a_ ses- 
sion of the Presbyterian General Assembly held 
in Rochester, New York, last May. Additional 
copies of the address may be secured, without 
cost, at any Presbyterian book store. 





city. His name was Fichte. The con- 
quests of Napoleon were filling the 
newspapers of the world at that time 
and his Berlin decrees were presently 
to have repercussions in the newly 
founded republic three thousand miles 
across the Atlantic. But what Fichte 
was saying was more important to the 
world than what Napoleon was doing. 
He was telling those students, “What 
you would have in the state you must 
first put in the minds of the children 
through the schools.” This teaching of 
Fichte’s was brought to the attention of 
Karl Wilhelm Von Humboldt, Prussian 
minister of public instruction, and he 
made it the policy of the state. The 
results are too well known to need 
comment. 

In our own time Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many, and in fact all the totalitarian 
states have followed Von Humboldt’s 
example. Central to their program are 
their various youth movements, which 
are the measure of the seriousness with 
which these great nations take their 
children. If the menace of the dicta- 
tors to the free institutions of the world 
is to be met, educators in the democra- 
cies will have to get over their squeam- 
ishness about indoctrination. The idea 
which has obtained in liberal circles 
that arts, sciences and technical sub- 
jects can be taught in a philosophical 
vacuum is sheer moonshine. It visu- 
alizes a compartmental theory of per- 
sonality which in other spheres psychol- 
ogy and education have long since 
definitely repudiated. Realism compels 
us at last to face the fact that it is 
impossible to educate without at the 
same time indoctrinating. 

Fichte is right. What we would have 
in the state we must first put in the 
minds of the children. If we would 
have totalitarianism, then we should 
put this philosophy into our school 
texts. If we would have free govern- 
ment and free society, then let youth 
be taught that man’s chief end is to 
experience and share the self-giving 
love of God. 

But there is still a third possibility: 
We can fall between these two posi- 
tions and in American education this is 


what we have done. Professor John 
Erskine said that there is not another 
country in the world that teaches its 
students so much about how to make a 
living and so little about what to do 
with it after they get it. Let no one 
think that this kind of teaching is not 
indoctrination. It is indoctrination of 
the most devastating and paralyzing 
kind. It teaches that the search for 
the true meaning of life is unimportant, 
that concern about the reason for liv- 
ing is beneath the dignity of an educa- 
tional system. 

This ideal of education was in full 
swing during the ’20’s. For example, 
we heard a great deal about “art for 
art’s sake.” We were warned that 
great art is not created to carry a 
message and that the artist must not 
compromise his talent by lowering his 
art to the level of preaching. In con- 
sequence there developed an art whose 
chief characteristic was its meaning- 
lessness. In colleges and universities 
the students who were so carefully 
guarded against all efforts to influence 
them in forming any definite philosophy 
of life, formed a philosophy of their 
own. It was very simple and was ex- 
pressed in three words: “What’s the 
use?” Out of this philosophy they 
developed an inevitable ethic, which was 
also simple, and expressed in two 
words: “Why not?” Young people 
were filled with despair about life long 
before the crash of 1929 held before 
them the specter of unemployment. 
There was such an epidemic of suicides 
on university campuses that a news- 
paper commentator asked with grim 
humor if one necessarily had to be a 
university student in order to commit 
suicide, 

The effort not to indoctrinate results 
inevitably in indoctrination. It teach- 
es definitely that on the swift and ter- 
rible journey of life the baggage one 
carries is tremendously important but 
the destination does not matter. It is 
as if a man, packing for a trip and 
worrying about what to put in the 
bags—fur wraps or pith helmets, golf 
clubs or snow shoes—should be asked: 
“Where are you going? What is to be 
your destination? Are you traveling to 
the North Pole or to the tropics?” and 
should answer, “My dear, I have not 
the faintest idea.” 

This is precisely what we are doing 
in our educational practice. Let anyone 

(Turn to page 14) 
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Windows Should Let in the Light 


UR fathers invested many mil- 
lions of dollars in stained glass 
windows for our churches. The 

result has been some beauty, much 
tawdriness, and a considerable resid- 
uum of plain ugliness. The people who 
built most of our churches seem to have 
been eager for some place to cast their 
eyes when they grew weary of counting 
the organ pipes or watching the min- 
ister and choir. The windows dominate 
most Protestant sanctuaries. Here the 
worthies of yesterday found an outlet 
for their suppressed desire for color. 
During the “mauve decades” they em- 
blazoned the hues of the rainbow on the 
windows of their churches. This riot 
of color overflowed into the homes of 
the prosperous and can still be seen 
around the edges of the windows of 
some parsonages. Fortunately, the 
windows in our homes are not memor- 
ials to departed saints and therefore 
can be modernized without desecrating 
sacred memories. 

Light through stained glass is of it- 
self beautiful. The rays of the sun 
cause the colors to “come alive” in fas- 
cinating ways. At times we have all 
been transfixed with the glory of the 
sunset rays shining through some win- 
dow which of itself may have been far 
from lovely. 

Yet most of the windows which we 
have inherited from the past are a dis- 
traction rather than a help in creating 
an atmosphere conducive to worship. 
Because glass was expensive, the older 
churches economized on their number— 
and the result is a “dim religious light” 
more conducive to slumber than to 
spiritual aspiration. Even at its best, 


stained glass creates an_ artificial 
atmosphere. The worshipper is shield- 


ed from the realities of life. He can- 
not tell if it is raining or snowing with- 
out going outdoors. This seclusion is 
restful but it is also a symbol off the 
other worldliness which our churches 
have sometimes manifested. 

Often the essential beauty of living 
color has been ruined by faulty ar- 
rangement, with clashing hues grating 
against each other. All of us can think 
of windows whose loops and curves 
ultimately became wearisome to the 
eye. Most pictorial windows have 
proven to be mistakes. Just as we can 
listen to the repetition of instrumental 
music with far more satisfaction than 


*Editorial secretary, Congregational Committee 
on Missions. 


by John R. Scotford* 


We rather suspect that Mr. Scotford does not care for stained 


glass. 
realities of life. 
another side to the story. 


He thinks it has been used to blind the saints from the 
Mr. George L. Payne thinks that there is 
He will give his point of view in an 


article next month. 

















At left, opaque glass in Congregational Church, West Stafford, Connecticut; at right transparent glass 
in Congregational Church, Gilead, Connecticut 








to the vocal variety, so abstract designs 
are far less wearing on the eye than 
endeavors to portray stories in glass. 
If we must have windows with shep- 
herds and madonnas in them, they 
should be placed at the back of the 
church where they can be looked at 
sparingly. Although at first pleasing 
to the eye, pictorial glass is hard to 
live with. 


Fortunately, we have lost our fa- 
thers’ inhibitions against the wide- 
spread use of color. Life grows 


brighter all the while! As applied to 
churches, this means that the colors 
which were once concentrated in the 
windows are now distributed throughout 
the sanctuary in the walls, pews, floor 
coverings, drapes and chancel furnish- 
ings. In this changed setting the out- 
burst of color in the windows which 
undoubtedly gave our fathers an emo- 
tional release becomes an impertinence. 

The fundamental architectural prob- 


lem of most church interiors is to 
subordinate the windows to the total 
impression which is being sought. A 
good illustration of what is meant can 
be found in almost any Roman Catholic 
Church. The windows are usually both 
large and beautiful and yet they are 
merely incidental to the total picture. 
All paths point the eye toward the 
altar, and yet every route is rich in 
pictorial Catholic 
are interesting examples of a mass of 
detail welded into an _ architectural 
unity. Riverside Church in New York 
achieves the same result in a less gar- 
ish way. Although most of the win- 
dows contain pictorial elements, these 
are subordinated to the total design. 
The pictures do not assault the eye; 
rather must one look for them. 


elements. interiors 


How can we avoid the mistakes of 
the past in designing new church win- 


dows? What can be done to mitigate 
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the memorials of yesterday which we 
have inherited? 
Let in the Light 

The fundamental purpose of church 
windows is not to tell a story or to re- 
mind us of the departed but to let in 
the light. Much can be said for the 
sun-worshippers. That luminary is not 
only the world’s prime disinfectant; it 
is the ultimate source of energy. On 
all counts it is possessed of religious 
significance. Most churches could stand 
more sunlight in their sanctuaries. The 
business of the windows is to pass on 
the light in a way which is pleasing. 
However, the improvement of artificial 
light has made possible a variety and 
effectiveness of interior illumination of 
which our churches are just beginning 
to avail themselves. The total load no 
longer rests on the windows. 

In certain settings much can be said 
for the use of clear glass in church 
windows. It symbolizes religion tak- 
ing an honest view of the real world. 
Where the vista through the windows 
is one of natural beauty it is far supe- 
rior to anything an artist can create. 
Blessed is the church where the hills 
and the trees—or even the sea—can 
lead the thoughts of the people to God. 

Of course one of the reasons for the 
introduction of stained glass was to 
shield congregations from such dis- 
tractions as watching latecomers ap- 
proach church—and sinners journeying 
to other destinations! Most churches 
are so situated that some form of 
opaque glass is desirable. This can 
easily be combined with much ele- 
mental beauty. In the new Church of 
Christ at Dartmouth College in Han- 
over, New Hampshire, the windows 
are made of pieces of imperfect glass 
in which there is just the suggestion 
of color. The flaws both supply a de- 
gree of opaqueness and create a variety 
of informal designs which invite the 
mind to interesting reveries. 

For most churches economy and 
beauty are likely to go together when 
it comes to windows. Amber glass can 
be attractive. Provided the colors are 
restrained, mottled glass can be both 
pleasing and interesting. Unless one 
can afford the highest artistry, it is 
best to restrain the range of colors in a 
window to a reasonable span. If there 
must be a design, a geometrical one is 
likely to prove more permanently liv- 
able than the sort that finds its in- 
spiration in the flowers. From the 
point of view of functional architecture, 
a window is a study in physics rather 
than botany—or biology! 

Much can be done with drapes to 
remedy past mistakes and to blunt the 
edge of present harshness. If you have 
a garish window above the pulpit, cover 
it up with some hangings of nun’s 
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Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by 
Thomas H. Warner 











Wives 

According to The Evangelist a stu- 
dent at a missionary college was con- 
ducting a prayer service. In a burst of 
enthusiasm he prayed, “Give us all pure 
hearts, give us all clean hearts, give us 
all sweethearts.” To which the stu- 
dents responded, “Amen.” 

*” * * 

A school teacher was questioning her 
pupils. “What is a miracle?” she 
asked. A pupil replied, “Ma says it 
will be a miracle if you don’t marry the 


new minister.” 
x * * 


According to the Lorain Journal one 
young woman said to another, “I under- 
stand that at your church you are hav- 
ing small congregations. Is that so?” 
“Yes,” was the answer, “so, small that 
every time the rector says, ‘Dearly be- 
loved,’ you feel as if you had received a 


proposal.” 
ca * cd 


William E. Curtis, one of the first 
of the columnists, writing in the Chi- 
cago Record said that fashionable 
women were just discovering that 
clergymen made ideal husbands. He 
mentioned a number of cases in which 
rich and beautiful women had married 
clergymen. He said that of the five 
leading preachers in New York at that 
time four had won, or been won by, 


heiresses. 
7 * * 


One of the duties of Archbishop Tem- 
ple was to examine curates for license. 
The archbishop asked one of them to 
read a few Bible verses. “Not loud 
enough,” was his criticism. “Oh, ’'m 
sorry to hear that,’ said the curate. 





cloth. This will spare the eyes of the 
people, while such color as does come 
through will be so softened as to be 
beautiful. Colored drapes at the side 
windows will relieve the harshness of a 
barn-like auditorium. They are a far 
better device than blinds for shutting 
out the direct days of the sun. Here is 
a point where the churches can learn 
much from our school auditoriums. 

Why not make a study of the effect 
of the windows of your church upon the 
worship of the congregation? If the 
windows themselves cannot be changed, 
the total effect may be modified by 
building up stronger centers of interest 
within the room itself. It is nearly 
always true that with the exercise of a 
little ingenuity and imagination “some- 
thing can be done about it.” 


“A lady in the church yesterday told 
me that I could be heard most plainly.” 
“Ah, are you engaged?” asked Dr. 
Temple. “Yes, my lord,” he replied. 
The archbishop smiled and said, “Now 
listen to me, young man. While you 
are engaged don’t believe everything 
the lady tells you; but after you are 
married believe every word she says,” 
he added with a deep chuckle. 


* * * 


When John Wesley married he stipu- 
lated that he should not preach one 
sermon less, nor travel one mile less, 
after marriage than before. At first 
Mrs. Wesley complied and traveled with 
him. But she soon grew tired of it. 
She began to grumble, then grew 
jealous. She opened his letters and 
plagued him in many ways. After hav- 
ing been a thorn in Wesley’s flesh for 
twenty years she left him, and carried 
off his journals and papers which she 
never returned. Wesley wrote in his 
diary, “I did not forsake her, I did not 
dismiss her, I will not recall her.” 


* * * 


Lecturing at Chautauqua, Bishop 
Burns said that probably the reason why 
John Wesley arose at 4 a.m. was, not 
so much that he enjoyed study, but be- 
cause of the nagging of his wife. 


* * * 


A minister had been waiting half an 
hour to speak to his wife upon whom 
a lady parishioner had called. Hearing 
the door close, he supposed the visitor 
had gone. He called from his study, 
“Well, has that old bore gone at last?” 
But the visitor was still there. His wife 
replied, “Oh, yes, my dear, she went 
an hour ago, but our dear Mrs. L. is 
here. I know you will want to come 
in and see her.” 


*” * * 


“Ministers’ wives are constantly on 
dress parade,” wrote Dean W. L. 
Sperry. “They very easily lose all 
power to see themselves as others see 
them. They make mistakes in taste 
and judgment because the power of 
self-criticism is so hard for any of us 
to attain. A_ sensible, level-headed 
woman at home will save a minister 
from getting vain, or slip-shod, or 
cheap, or dishonest.” 


* * * 


Ministers are men, and 

“Men are like chunks of dough 

Which women pat 

With many sighs 

This way and that. 

And shape to suit themselves, and 
throw 

Around upon life’s mixing board. 

They rise 

Or fall 

And oft are only half-baked 

After all.” 
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The Church Faces 


OU may not believe in war. You 

may feel that our efforts for prepa- 

ration are ill-advised. You may 
be a pacifist. But if you are a good 
minister and pastor you are also a 
realist and you know which way the 
world is headed. It may be given to a 
few ministers to be philosophers and 
proclaimers of ideas. The average pas- 
tor has the urgent obligation to serve 
a parish and to help the individuals 
in the parish. He can’t afford to close 
his eyes to the actualities of the day. 


Perhaps the United States will not 
become involved, in a military sense, 
in the present Anglo-German conflict. 
But with conscription imminent and in- 
dustries humming with war orders it 
has become very much the order of the 
day. Just what is the duty of the min- 
ister and the church in a day such as 
this? 

The church, as we know in the United 
States, is not an arm of the govern- 
ment. Unfortunately it is not entirely 
free from political control. It has ac- 
cepted too much in tax exemptions and 
other favors not to be under obligation 
to the state. But, despite that limita- 
tion, the church still is a free agency 
with freedom of thought, speech and 
action. 

It is not necessary for the church 
to become a recruiting center or a 
“rooting” center. Any indication that 
it is merely passing on orders from 
government officials tends to destroy its 
influence. In its own way it has the 
responsibility of helping the men and 
women, boys and girls in the congre- 
gation to face a tragic world situation 
in a sober, God-fearing and moral at- 
titude. This is not an easy task. It 
is a much simpler job to preach from 
the pulpit, condemning some person 
or thing, than to adjust the mind of 
youth to the need of conscription in 
the time of peace. 

Not a Matter of Meetings 

The churches probably will not meet 
their present day challenge by schedul- 
ing a lot of meetings. The technique of 
additional meetings has been overdone 
anyway. One reason that Sunday con- 
gregations have shrunk is because we 
have put so many duties on our mem- 
bers for week-day activities. Special 


meetings fail notoriously in their ef- 
fort to reach the non-churched and dis- 
interested groups. 

In contrast with the special meeting 





by William H, Leach 


technique the preparation of the church 
for war will involve a strengthening 
of the present services both from the 
point of worship and preaching. A 
large part of our preaching is social 
in emphasis and discusses large prob- 
lems while neglecting the ordinary 
problems of the every day man or 
woman. Churches are notorious for 
discussing everything in the social and 
religious fields while they neglect the 
social obligations of their own or- 
ganization. 

The preaching for this day is not one 
which discusses in academic terms 
pacifism or militarism. It cannot .be 
one alone of denunciation though the 
minister need not hesitate to condemn 
wrong. But it must be. even more than 
in ordinary times, preaching which 
looks into the souls of men and tries 
to answer their problems of life. What 
are they asking? I think that they are 
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War 


asking things like this: 

“Where is this Christian evolution 
you have been talking about?” 

“What right has the state to take me 
and prepare me for military work while 
it leaves John to take my good job?” 

“Can we believe that God _ has 
failed?” 

“For years the church has taught me 
that the way of peace is the way of the 
Christian. How can it now accept 
war?” 

“What’s the point to life anyway?” 

If the English preaching is to be a 
good forecast of the direction of preach- 
ing, in the United States in war time 
it will swing back to the Psalms and 
give new life to the philosophies of the 
ancients. One of the most satisfying 
sermons the writer has preached in 
recent months has been from the text, 
“A thousand years in thy sight are but 
as yesterday when it is past.” Charles 
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Clayton Morrison published a mag- 
nificent sermon in the Christian Cen- 
tury on the subject, “Isaiah Speaks to 
the Modern World.” The _ British 
Weekly and the Christian World Pul- 
pit give splendid examples of this type 
of preaching. 

Bombs are not now falling on our 
cities but we should at least become 
sober-minded regarding a serious situ- 
ation. Our preachers must see that it 
is not sufficient to be “smart.” They 
must get to the roots of the matter 
and help people to understand this 
world in which we live. The Psalmists 
did and they wrote out of their ex- 
perience. 

Service to Refugees 

One immediate avenue of service 
through the churches is the placement 
and helping of Christian refugees. 
This does not involve any partisanship. 
The obligation of being a good neighbor 
is older than the parable of the good 
samaritan. 

Agencies seeking help for refugees 
tell us that while money is needed, 
much more is there need for personal 
contacts. To our shores come men and 
women of culture and _ background. 
They are strangers to America and 
speak our language with difficulty. The 
aid which their Christian brethren can 
give them which will enable them to be- 
come part of our community will be in- 
valuable. 

If your church is not able to add a 
considerable amount to the fund needed 
for the war refugees it can still try to 
arrange the placement of one, two or a 
few refugees in the community. It can 
seek to be a big and helpful brother. 
If you want more information on this 
write Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, Moun- 
tain Lakes, New Jersey. Let him tell 
you what your church may do to help. 

The minister can do a great deal in 
his preaching to hold high the public 
conception of the man in military serv- 
ice. We always have the tendency to 
think of the soldier as Kipling de- 
scribed him: 

“It’s Johnny here and Johnny there 
And get out of the way, you brute.” 

Under any fair conscription law there 
will be distinction because of social or 
economic conditions. In their sermons 
let ministers demand that there be 
none. Then when the law goes into 
effect keep your attitude toward a 
square deal for those men in service 
constantly before the congregation. 
Don’t permit any moral person to as- 
sume that they can live on the profits 
of war while someone else is giving his 
life for the nation. 

Will Require Pastoring 

No matter how good the Sunday 
services may be no minister can, in war 
time, confine his work to the pulpit or 
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committee room. He must reach indi- 
viduals. In one of our great American 
cities a layman, at the present time, is 
seeking to raise a large sum of money 
to be used in an effort to re-attach 
young men and women to the churches 
of their fathers. He believes that the 
deflection of youth from the church 
is one of the most serious moral prob- 
lems we have. He is right. 

We do not want any further deflec- 
tion. The minister must keep a per- 
sonal contact to prevent it. 

The minister is always under the 
temptation to generalize—to solve all 
problems according to a general pat- 
tern. Naturally sermonizing must be 
of that nature. But pastoring cannot 
be. It is personal. These days are 
filled with personal problems. 

Here, for instance, stands the young 
couple, boy and girl who decide to 
marry. The minister may read the 
newspapers and note the crowded li- 
cense bureau offices. From it he de- 
cides that youth is unpatriotic, or 
something. A personal visit may re- 
veal a different situation. He may find 
a very serious young couple who are 
ready to pay the costs of war. But 
knowing the cost which it may exact, 
and being very much in love, this 
youthful couple believe that they are 
entitled to some sacred hours together 
before the conflict starts. 

And here, stands a mother who has 
kept her boys in school at a tremendous 
struggle. Now that they are able to 
earn their way they face conscription 
for the army. You can’t generalize 
a situation like that; you must know it 
and understand it in order to help. 

Perhaps the minister can serve by 
having stated office hours and letting 
any who desire come to him. He will 
do more if he resumes the traditional 
right of the pastor to walk among his 
people and share their problems and 
their lives. 

Not without importance is the pas- 
toring to the conscientious objector 
who may be in the congregation. His 
is a perilous course in these days and 
will require careful direction and 
friendship. The wise preacher will 
counsel only after the most heart- 
searching effort on his own part and 
the advice which will be given must 
come out of a life of prayer. 
Cooperate With the Chaplaincy Service 

The chaplains in the military service 
are appointed upon recommendation of 
the churches. They are church officials 
as well as fedéral officials. The gov- 
ernment places many resources at their 
disposal but their work is that of the 
minister and pastor. They are in spe- 
cialized service, to aid you in caring for 
your own boys. They want to be help- 
ful. 


When a young man goes from your 
congregation into the training camp 
let him carry a letter of introduction 
to the chaplain. Write the letter ex- 
pecting an acknowledgment. In this 
way a friendly connection will be made. 

You can continue your own ministry 
through correspondence and mail. Put 
your conscriptees on the church mailing 
list. Let them get the calendar each 
week. Write them from time to time. 
Frank Ballard, writing from London, 
has shown the importance of a mail 
ministry to the men in the service. 
This is also your privilege. 

The success of your war-time minis- 
try will depend largely upon your abil- 
ity to create personal contacts and bind 
them into relationships of trust. 

This article has said little about your 
convictions regarding war. You may 
hate it; I do. But the honest minister 
hates other things in this world of sin- 
ful men. He does not let that hatred 
keep him from love of men and women. 
Preaching against war may be a fine 
objective but it is not pastoring. Good 
pastoring helps the individual to live in 
a world of reality and keep his faith 
in the ultimate triumph of an eternal 
plan. Certainly during times of war 
this is a heavy responsibility for one 
who aspires to be a pastor. 





THE TEST OF LIVING WITH 
OTHERS 

A prominent physician who lives in 
another city came to see me the other 
day. He had but one object in his visit 
and that was to tell me his experience. 
After lean, gray years, Christ had 
come into his life. And among the win- 
some changes that Christ had wrought, 
this seemed to give him greatest joy, 
that he had enabled him to rebuild his 
home. And right here is one of the 
sharpest and highest tests of our re- 
ligion. Does it make us easy to live 
with? If we are cantankerous and 
disagreeable, if everybody is sorry 
when we come and glad when we go, 
then however Christian we may think 
ourselves, we have missed the mark. 
Here is a test that every man ought to 
put to his religion: does it enable him 
to live with his fellows? A real Chris- 
tian will certainly be able to meet this 
test. From Sermons From the Mira- 
cles by Clovis G. Chappell; Cokesbury 
Press. 
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Conducts Financial Canvass Through 


Loyalty Dinner 


As Reported by Rehert Cashman* 


There are many ways of conducting an every member canvass. 

One not frequently used is this plan of a loyalty dinner. Through 

Mr. Cashman, Charles Gerlinger, minister of the First Congre- 

gational Church, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, gives the technique 
used in his church. 


O many churches and institutions 

the annual financial canvass is a 

nightmare to be anticipated with 
apprehension and to be gotten over as 
quickly as possible. This is no longer 
true, however, in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota, of which Charles Gerlinger is the 
minister. ‘‘Most schemes are just an- 
other name for the same old drudgery,” 
says the pastor, “but ours is more than 
a scheme; it is a plan which does more 
than raise money. 

“For two consecutive years we have 
raised ninety per cent of our budget in 
one evening. For three years we have 
followed the same program and not one 
of our members would discontinue it. 
Other churches in our city and in the 
state are beginning to use our plan 
with similar success. 

“It centers in an annual loyalty din- 
ner—served in a neighboring church, 
for two reasons: first, because our fa- 
cilities are inadequate; and second, to 
release all of our people for attendance 
at the dinner. We attempt to get out 
the entire congregation, excluding chil- 
dren for lack of room. Each family is 
invited by one of thirty or more hosts 
and hostesses to sit at his table. If the 
family promises to come, they are not 
asked for a pledge in advance. If they 
cannot come, the host or hostess se- 
cures their pledge and brings it to the 
meeting. At the dinner, each table is 
given a quota, based on the current 
contributions of the families designated 
for that table, plus the expected pledges 
of any new families assigned to them, 
plus any increases needed to raise the 
entire budget. 

“After the sociability around the 
tables, introductions of new people, and 
community singing, three brief, well- 
prepared talks are given on the work 
of the church, the business needs of the 
church and the budget. The pastor 
usually is one of the speakers, taking 
from three to five minutes. The other 


*Business manager, Chicago Theological Semin- 
ary. 





THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


We are the Board of Absentees; 
We attend our church about as we 


please; 

We judge it will run of itself, you 
know, 

And, Sundays, we’re just too tired to 
go! 


We are the Board of Absentees; 
At business meetings our chance we 


seize 

To tell exactly how things should be 
run, 

But we lift not a finger to get them 
done. 


We are the Board of Absentees; 

We like our golf in the morning breeze; 
Of course the budget should all be paid, 
“But privately now I’m in the red.” 


We are the Board of Absentees; 
Men and women of all degrees; 
“Shall we give up the church? O never, 


never!” 

“Shall we go today?” Well scarcely 
ever! 

We look for a world far better than 
this, 


A world of peace and of moderate bliss, 
A day of right through the Seven 
Seas— 
Just now we’re the Board of Absentees! 
From The Christian Register. 





two are the best business men in our 
church that we can secure. 

“There is no high pressure. Every- 
one knows why the dinner is being 
served. We promise that no one will 
be embarrassed, and we have always 
kept our word. There is a frank and 
honest presentation of the financial 
needs of the church. Then, and not be- 
fore, the pledge cards are passed out 
to the guests at each table by the host, 
and such personal work is done as he 
deems wise. Usually the addresses 
have prepared the way for the taking 
of the pledges, and little needs to be 
said by the hosts. When the cards are 
filled out, reports are entered on a 
large blackboard on which are the 
names of the hosts and their quotas. 
When a quick total has been reached, 
with the use of the adding machine, 
tables are given an opportunity to 


make further increases, if desired. 
These are likewise totalled. Then the 
hosts are asked to estimate the amount 
of pledges they may expect from any 
whom they have not been able to see, 
and for which they will be responsible. 
These amounts are added, and make up 
the grand total. 

“The results are enthusiasm and a 
determination on the part of a large 
proportion of the congregation to raise 
the budget in full each year. The needs 
of the church are brought into the open, 
where all can see them and participate 
in meeting them. 

Careful Preparation 

“To be successful, such a dinner re- 
quires careful preparation and a con- 
siderable amount of hard work. The 
hosts and hostesses are chosen two 
months ahead. They meet one month 
before the dinner to select their cards, 
at a convenient time when there is suf- 
ficient opportunity for someone to ex- 
plain the financial needs of the church 
and the exact procedure which each one 
is expected to follow. Every host or 
hostess is urged to take a few names of 
families who have not previously sub- 
scribed, to cultivate them, and to se- 
cure at least a small pledge from each. 
This procedure enables members of the 
congregation to become acquainted with 
people whom they otherwise would not 
know. 

“As we move toward the date of the 
dinner, we gather enthusiasm by send- 
ing letters to the hosts and hostesses, 
and by mailing two or more post cards 
to all members of the congregation. 
The dinner becomes a subject of con- 
versation throughout the church. Hosts 
begin to look up their guests, and the 
whole affair takes on the aspect of a 
social evening combined with the busi- 
ness of the church. 

“No longer do we look at the annual 
canvass with dread, but with enthusi- 
asm, as we seek to improve our tech- 
nique, and add or subtract features here 
and there for the smoother and more 
pleasant conduct of our program. Our 
people take pride in a task well done, 
and as we progress in the development 
of this annual fellowship dinner which 
has proved such a happy occasion for 
our church, we feel no inclination to 
return to the former every member can- 
vass.” 
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Church Assesses Its Future 

(From page 8) 
who doubts it ask the students on the 
campuses of our colleges or universi- 
ties the question, “What to you is the 
meaning of life?” Even though this 
question be asked in the intimacy of a 
private interview, or in the uninhibited 
informality of what students love to 
call their “bull sessions,” the answer 
will as a rule be a blank stare of amaze- 
ment. During the past year I have 
met with any number of student groups 
and almost invariably have discovered 
a distressing absence of any clear-cut 
theory as to the meaning or goals of 
life. 

A clear-cut idea as to one’s destina- 
tion is the beginning of any successful 
journey, and this is particularly true 
when that journey is life. It is definite- 
ly the business of adult advisers to 
give young people clear-cut ideas as 
to the meaning of life. Education will 
never be true education until it re- 
covers the ancient insight, “The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” 

The Book of Judges presents the 
most dramatic picture that can be 
found in all literature of chaotic de- 
spair in society. The secret of that 
chaos is expressed in a_ sentence: 
“There arose another generation after 
them, which knew not the Lord”; and 
to this was added the inescapable se- 
quel: “Every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” It would not 
have helped those ancient Israelites if 
they had had placed in their hands the 
sciences and skills of the twentieth 
century; rather, it would have multi- 
plied their miseries and their destruc- 
tiveness a thousandfold. 

Our modern world has been given 
over to the passionate pursuit of 
knowledge and skills. It needs more 
than this for such pursuit can only 
make an unregenerate society “skillful 
to destroy.” As Professor Soddy put 
it, “If the energy that holds the atom 
together is ever released, the first use 
that will be made of it will be the in- 
vention of a new bomb.” 

Education’s most crying need today 
is the passionate pursuit of an adequate 
philosophy of life. We are seeing 
about us what must always happen in a 
society where there are well-fed minds 
and bodies and ill-fed souls. This world 
needs the bread of life. It needs an 
educational process that recognizes 
frankly and realistically the truth that 
“the soul of culture is the culture of 
the soul.” 

To this end let us look well to the 
possibility of a more adequate program 
of formal religious instruction. It is 
true that the opportunities which are 
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given by the narrow limits of Sunday 
school time are exceedingly inadequate, 
but this does not excuse us for not 
making far better use of them than we 
have been doing. Millions of children 
attend our Sunday schools every week. 
Many of them are from non-Christian 
homes. They are the very cream of our 
younger generation. They come from 
the best homes, enjoy the best advan- 
tages, and possess intelligence far 
above the average. We may feel the 
inadequacy of our opportunity and re- 
sources as we approach these children, 
but an English writer says: 

“If organized Christianity fails to 
maintain itself, that failure will be be- 
cause the magnificent opportunity of 
laying hold upon the young life of 
the country which Sunday schools af- 
ford has been wasted. Supposing that 
half even of the children who attend 
Christian Sunday schools were being 
drilled Sunday by Sunday in Fascist 
or Communist doctrines, how alarmed 
we should be! If these political sys- 
tems had the opportunities the church- 
es have amongst the youth of the coun- 
try, they would shout for joy, and 
wouldn’t they make use of them too!” 


But anti-religious groups will never 
get this opportunity in America unless 
we surrender it to them by default. 
This last statement is less reassuring 
than it sounds, for it is precisely what 
we are doing. When we contrast the 
meager financial support and the all 
too casual leadership on which we de- 
pend for this vital enterprise with the 
headlong sacrifices that are being bold- 
ly demanded and cheerfully given in 
the name of the various “isms” that 
are competing with the church, Chris- 
tians are put to shame. “For the chil- 
dren of this world are in their genera- 
tion wiser than the children of light.” 


The whole situation takes on added 
significance because of the fact that 
through the state legislatures a new 
door to opportunity has opened to re- 
ligion. An enlarging group of states 
is now offering released school time on 
which students can be given credit for 
weekday religious instruction. This 
may prove to be a boomerang, for it 
means that such instruction must be up 
to the level of the public school stand- 
ards. It makes new demands upon 
leadership and must be financed by 
the church. There is danger that the 
church will not rise to this dramatic 
opportunity and then when it is again 
sought the whole idea of weekday re- 
ligious instruction will be discredited 
with the words, “We offered it to you 
once and you did not care enough to 
take advantage of it.” But again, 
think how joyously Communists or 
Nazis would welcome such a chance! 


And think how alarmed we should be 
if they had it! It is tremendously sig- 
nificant that in a day when the privi- 
lege of teaching its youth is definitely 
removed from religious organizations 
in most of the world, the American 
churches are given the most free access 
to youth that they have enjoyed since 
the nation was founded. 
II 

The church assesses its future in 
terms of the adequacy of the Chris- 
tian homes it develops. 

When Fichte assigned the building 
of the future to the schools he over- 
looked a still more important avenue 
for shaping character. The most re- 
ceptive part of the day in the life of 
a child is the fifteen-minute period 
immediately before he goes to sleep. 
It has been pointed out that if a father 
should give this fifteen minutes every 
day to putting each of five children 
to bed until all had reached fifteen 
years of age, he would have had 25,000 
such sessions. Think what an oppor- 
tunity this offers parents! How could 
a broken home ever grow out of a 
situation where husband and wife were 
sharing such an experience as this 
with each other and with their fami- 
lies. One suspects that the reason 
why most great leaders come from the 
homes of the poor is that the poor 
mother and father cannot afford to 
farm out their sons and daughters to 
nurses, camp leaders and_ private 
schools, but have to train them them- 
selves. We view with no satisfaction 
the increasing tendency of the Ameri- 
can home to transfer its functions to 
the school. 

With all their shrewd realism the 
dictatorships have made one fatal mis- 
take. That is the mistake of entrust- 
ing the nurture of their youth to in- 
stitutions rather than to the homes. 
Of course this is necessary in a dicta- 
torship, for the home cannot always 
be depended upon to give the children 
that instruction which will make them 
docile subjects. Such a process means 
a vote of “no confidence” in the homes. 
A society that cannot trust its homes 
has no future, though for the moment 
it may be as menacing as the armies 
of Napoleon. 

In his newspaper column Joseph Fort 
Newton says that many parents write 
to him that they would be glad to have 
grace at meals but that they do not 
know what to say. There has come up 
a generation of parents, most of whom 
would not know what to do with fif- 
teen minutes a day at a child’s bedside 
even if they were resolved to under- 
take it. We must move swiftly to in- 
crease the adequacy of the Christian 
home in giving religious training to 
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children, and, strangely and tragically 
enough, we must convince parents of 
the importance of what takes place 
in the lives of children. 

Some time ago a business man was 
restlessly pacing the dock of a sea- 
port in Japan. He was evidently in 
great distress. Bruce Barton, who 
tells the story, says the man was of 
such distinction that his name is a 
household word in America. When Mr. 
Barton asked the cause of his distress, 
and the man replied: “I am a failure. 
I have made a miserable failure of 
life.” “Why,” said Mr. Barton, “on 
the contrary, you are a notable success 
and every boy in America aspires to 
be like you!” The man bitterly an- 
swered, “What is the use of it all if 
your son is a fool?” 


Ill 

The church assesses its future in 
terms of its missionary zeal and its 
social passion. 

Every Communist and every Nazi 
believes passionately in foreign mis- 
sions. If anyone doubts this let him 
look at the number of “cells” and 
“bunds” with which every democracy 
is honeycombed. This is not romantic 
dreaming on their part. On the con- 
trary, it is hardheaded realism. They 
are under no illusions as to the possi- 
bility of maintaining a_ totalitarian 
paradise in a democratic world. 

There was a time when this mission- 
ary conviction was as passionately held 
by the Christian Church. That was 
a time of signal power for Christians. 
That tiny colony of original disciples 
of Jesus realized that it would never 
be possible to maintain a segregated 
Christian settlement in a pagan world. 
The men who led that small group 
have gone down in history as “Twelve 
Men Who Changed the World.” 

Even with the great revival of mis- 
sionary interest within the last cen- 
tury the missionary program has re- 
minority movement within 
the church. John R. Mott estimates 
that in our generation it has never 
been supported by more than twenty- 
five per cent of the church members. 
The church will never recover its vital- 
ity until it reaffirms its loyalty to the 
Master’s command, “Go ye into all the 
world”’—a commission that envisions 
the invasion not only of geographical 
areas but of the world of thinking, the 
world of industry, and the world of 
politics as well. 

The future of the church depends 
upon the development of a vigorous 
and convincing program of missionary 
and social education and action. When 
the church loses its crusading zeal and 
limits the conception of its task to 
the holding of areas already won, on 
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that day-the church surrenders its fu- 
ture. 

When the local church meets the ap- 
peal of an agonizing world with the 
rejoinder, “We have more than we can 
do to meet our local problems,” it is 
as if on a sinking vessel the captain 
should call all passengers to man the 
pumps and some should refuse on the 
ground that they were having more 
than they could do to keep their own 
staterooms dry. You can no more 
maintain a safe, comfortable Christian 
community in an agonizing, turbulent 
world than you can keep a dry state- 
room on a sinking ship. 

Missionary education and _ action, 
social education and action: the two 
cannot be separated. Missionary edu- 
cation is social education and social 
education which omits missionary edu- 
cation is provincial and futile. Neither 
can action be subtracted from educa- 
tion, for education that does not take 
hold of the muscles never fully pos- 
sesses the mind. 

It is not enough to know there must 
also be that concern that calls for the 
deed. 

This terrible world situation is the 
awful fruit of man’s vast unconcern 


for man. We read that more than half 
of the world is living in that darkness 
that prevails where Christ is not 
known, and we say, “How tragic!” But 
the majority proceed to act just as they 
would act if this were not true. We 
hear that thirty million people are 
starving in China, and we say, “How 
terrible!” and we proceed to behave 
exactly as we would behave if thirty 
million people were not starving in 
China. Jacob Riis writes his_ book, 
How the Other Half Lives, and we say, 
“What an interesting book!” Then 
we behave exactly as we would behave 
if the other half were not living in 
squalor and distress. Hans Fallada’s 
haunting book, Little Man, What Now?, 
becomes the choice of the Book of the 
Month Club. We read it and say, 
“How desperate and tragic is the 
plight of the little man in Germany!” 
and then we proceed to behave just as 
we would behave if the plight of the 
little man in Germany were not des- 
perate and tragic. Fallada does not 
attempt to answer the question which 
his book so dramatically raises, but, 
almost before the ink is dry on its 
pages, the “Little Man” himself an- 
swers it by accepting the leadership 
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of Adolph Hitler, that terrible scourge 
of the world’s vast unconcern. 

There has been agony and despair at 
home and abroad and we have not cared 
enough to do anything sacrificial about 
it. We have asked the question, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?”, little realizing 
that such a thought has always been 
the prelude to murder. 

We shall neither know nor deserve 
peace on earth until we have learned to 
pray with all our souls and all our 
possessions. 

“Thou who didst multiply by Galilee 
Scant loaves and fishes for humanity, 
Help me to multiply thy love and care 
Till no least soul goes hungry any- 
where.” 
IV 

The church assesses its future in 
terms of its willingness to cooperate in 
a great adventure. 

No Communist cell or Nazi bund 
conceives of itself as an independent 
unit to be maintained at all costs. 
Most Christian churches do. None of 
these “collectivist” units ever reasons, 
“If we don’t maintain the local cell 
or bund what will become of the total 
movement?” Rather, they reason, “If 
the movement as a whole breaks down 
what will become of our little cell?” 
And inspired by this wider vision, they 
give the local unit unbelievable vi- 
tality. 

Let the church take this lesson to 
heart. The chief ends for which Chris- 
tianity stands are too great to be 
achieved parochially. No local church 
can train its own ministers, provide 
its own curriculum, develop its own 
leaders of youth, or equip and main- 
tain its own missionary movement. 
The founding of Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton was recognition of the fact 
that the main objectives of the church 
are so great as to require cooperative 
organization. 

The formation of the great boards 
of the church was the implementing of 
this inspiring vision. They are the 
organization of the church to undertake 
cooperatively the tasks that are vital 
to the very life of the church, and yet 
are so great that the churches cannot 
possibly undertake them independently. 

Central to these is the church’s com- 
mission to receive all the ethical and 
moral achievements of the past, add 
to its momentum and power, and 
transmit it to the future. This is 
Christian education. 

Some time ago we received a letter 
from a student in medical college who 
was preparing for service on the mis- 
sion field. He was offering to return 
fifty dollars of the student aid we had 
forwarded to him. He said that he had 
earned enough money giving blood 


transfusions to be able. to get along 
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A Dirty Desk - What Does It Mean? 
by George Glouer 


AYMOND B. WALKER of the 

First Congregational Church of 

Portland, Oregon, recently told 
members of the Pacific Coast Theo- 
logical Conference that ministers were, 
as a rule, poor businessmen, and cited 
the condition of their desks to uphold 
his theory. 


“A minister’s desk is usually clut- 
tered up with papers, and when he 
wishes to find anything—he has to start 
digging,” Walker said. ‘Men in other 
professions can keep their desks clean.” 

This statement by Dr. Walker may 
be true, and ministers’ desks may be 
unduly cluttered but as an indication 
of the business acumen of a pastor, it 
can be challenged. 

In Seekonk, Massachusetts, Morris T. 
Morton is pastor of the Seekonk Union 
Congregational Church. And Dr. Mor- 
ton had to admit that his desk was bad- 
ly cluttered—and yet, the service that 
he has offered his church members has 
made his name a byword among the 
businessmen of his little city, who, 
strange as it may seem, credit him with 
being a very good businessman. 

Some time ago Dr. Morton took ex- 
ception to the WPA. He said that it 
was an agency to promote idleness and 
useless labor. Many of his congrega- 
tion were without work, on WPA, and 
after a hectic Sunday sermon that end- 
ed with admonition, “He who seeks 
help, will find God ready—but only as 
ready as the seeker,” four or five mem- 
bers of the church called on Dr. Morton 
and asked him to help them find a way 
to get off WPA. Put up against an 
actual problem for the moment, Dr. 
Morton did some heavy thinking. Asa 
businessman he knew that the depres- 
sion was by no means over. As a di- 
rector of the local bank, he knew that 





without it and he wanted it to be used 
to help someone else to prepare for 
Christian service. In this bitter, cruel, 
selfish world, here was this young man 
paying his way through school with 
his own blood in order that he might 
give his life in healing service to his 
fellows! In a world where there are 
young men like that there is still hope. 

The church assesses its future in 
terms of the realism and sacrifice with 
which it determines to plant the cross 
of Christ in the heart of the world. 
If the church is true to this great com- 
mission it may have much to suffer 
but it will have nothing to fear! 


money was tight. Perhaps he should 
have dismissed the matter and cleaned 
up his desk—but he didn’t. He went 
to work on the problem. 


He now operates an employment bu- 
reau in connection with his church. He 
spends hours canvassing local firms and 
businessmen by mail and by personal 
calls. He asks nothing for himself; 
but he asks employment for the people 
of his congregation who are on WPA 
or otherwise unemployed. He’s been 
singularly lucky, too. Not that he has 
supplied all the members of his parish 
with employment, but he has managed 
to place more than fifty in gainful oc- 
cupations that pay living wages, and 
thirty more have been placed on part- 
time employment which will help with 
expenses. 


His desk is still dirty and cluttered 
up—but only because he’s been too busy 
being a successful minister and, if you 
will, a good businessman. 


Then, too, there’s the James Faulkner 
of suburban Chicago, who started up a 
grocery store on a co-operative basis 
because he found that his parish mem- 
bers were having a tough time finding 
food to eat. The members of the 
church were able to buy their groceries 
from him at cost and, since a good 
many of them were without employ- 
ment because of the closing of a huge 
shoe factory, the ability to buy a loaf 
of bread for just a few pennies less 
meant a lot. But it took a lot of work 
to run that store, it took a good busi- 
nessman to handle the details. Faulkner 
has been a success if success is meas- 
ured by accomplishment and gratitude. 
But he hasn’t time to clean his desk— 
he’s too busy being a businessman and 
a minister. 


The only thing that can be assumed 
from these actualities—and other re- 
search and glimpses into the lives of 
other ministers coincide—is that the 
pastor who is essentially successful, is 
the fellow who always has his desk 
piled high. True, he cleans it up every 
two or three months, but eventually it 
will pile up again until its next quar- 
terly cleaning. It isn’t because the pas- 
tor is a poor businessman nor because 
he’s not tidy—but it is because he’s so 
much of a businessman that he hasn’t 
time for the niceties that include sec- 
retarial work—he’s too busy supplying 
service and help to his church mem- 
bers. 
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Here is tragedy indeed. Tragedy and shadows. 


Blackballed 


A Ministerial Confession 


Life does not 


always run on an even keel for preachers and when troubles 


come, they seem to come in battalions. 


Dr. Ward’s wise counsel 


helps this man as it has so many others. 


Your helpful advice in “Church Man- 
agement” emboldens me to submit my 
problem to you. I must be frank in 
order that you may understand the po- 
sition. You may regard it as unwise, 
but while I was still in seminary I was 
married. It was not very long before 
I discovered that my young wife had 
very little understanding of, or sym- 
pathy with, the church and its minis- 
try. That was not wholly her fault 
perhaps, for I have already admitted 
that I made a mistake in marrying be- 
fore I had finished my training. As 
time went on I found we were drifting 
apart. An illegal operation against 
which I stoutly protested, but about 
which my wife defied me, meant the 
culmination of our troubles. I grant 
that I was to blame for being angry 
and for what followed, but I think that 
I had some justification. That is not 
all. Please do not think that I am un- 
just in blaming her, because I have con- 
ceded that I was grievously in the 
wrong as well. But she commenced to 
vilify me in the church. Her criticism 
extended to certain people there. At 
last my board, expressing their regard 
for me and the work I had done, said 
that the position was such that they 
could not tolerate my wife any longer, 
and therefore they must ask me to re- 
sign. This is a sordid as well as sad 
story, as you will agree. It may be, 
however, the means of safeguarding 
some of our younger brethren in the 
ministry. 

We were divorced. During the two 
years necessary for the decree to be- 
come final, I kept company with a fine 
girl to whom I had confided my trou- 
bles. We were married three days 
after the decree was granted. My de- 
nomination took such a serious view of 
my re-marriage so soon that I resigned. 
I now find that I cannot obtain rein- 
statement or even admission to an- 
other denomination to which I have 
applied. My character is above ques- 
tion. My record in the work is satis- 
factory. But because I married a sec- 


ond time so soon, this is apparently a 
heinous 


offence, and I find myself 


























Dr. Ward 








barred. What can I do? I am not 
equipped to teach, for I lack an A. B., 
and my business experience is nil. 
* * * 

E are extremely glad that you 

felt that you could write to us 

about the grave situation in 
which you are placed. But before we 
address ourself to your problem, let us 
say one thing. Your letter is a strik- 
ing refutation of a statement made to 
us recently. We were speaking at the 
commencement exercises of a given 
seminary. Several men spoke to us 
of the interest with which they read 
this page. But one advanced the opin- 
ion that the cases with which we dealt 
could not possibly be genuine! He 
thought they were merely the imag- 
inary difficulties of fictitious men. We 
wish he could read your letter in full, 
and note the poignancy and heartbreak 
with which you write. He would then 
realize that this confessional gives men 
what they sorely need: a means of dis- 
cussing their trials with someone who 
cannot embarrass them by meeting 
them afterwards face to face; and also 
the melancholy satisfaction that their 
experiences may serve to keep some 
brother minister from similar situa- 
tions. 

Yours is a sore heart, and we sympa- 
thize with you in your desperate plight. 
Obviously, the primary mistake you 
made, and from which your troubles 
began, was in marrying that girl be- 
fore you completed your seminary 
course. Why men should want to se- 
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cure the prize before they have finished 
the race, why they feel they are being 
ultra-clever by taking time by the fore- 
lock, is one of life’s mysteries. It goes 
without saying that no student can do 
justice either to his studies or his fu- 
ture career when he allows his interests 
to be divided, or assumes responsibili- 
ties which tend to rob him of his in- 
centive. 

However, that is water over the dam. 
The second mistake was in your choice. 
Indisputably, this was not the type of 
wife you ought to have selected. Un- 
less she was a superb actress, or you 
were inordinately dull and lacking in 
common sense, you should have dis- 
cerned that she had little genuine in- 
terest in your work as a minister. The 
subsequent reproaches that you put 
your work first and her second would 
not have been voiced had she had a 
sincere love for Christ and had the 
heart of the matter in her. Yet again, 
that is gratuitous counsel at this stage 
of events. It is not intended, however, 
for you, but for our brethren who have 
still the choice of a partner to make. 
As we have previously said, no other 
factor, under God, has as much to do 
with the success or failure of the min- 
ister as his wife. We feel that you had 


no other course than to object decisive- 


ly to the operation of which you speak. 
Then her open criticism of your church 
people made the position untenable. 
We are not surprised that you were 
compelled to vacate your charge. 
Therefore, things being as they were, 
it does not seem that you had much 
choice in letting her go out of your 
life. She would otherwise have been 
a greater obstacle to your usefulness 
than you are finding now. Further, you 
must not think that we are scolding 
you. You have been frank in admitting 
the fault was partly yours, and not 
only has your repentance been sincere, 
but also you have paid dearly for your 
share in the matter. 

Then again, we can quite understand 
your feelings of loneliness and dejec- 
tion. When one’s dreams vanish, when 
the castles of hope lie in ruins, it is a 
tragic happening for any man. That 
would account for the attachment you 
formed with your present wife during 
the two years’ intermission. Yet, to all 
the unhappy missteps which had been 
taken, how could you be so indiscreet 
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as to marry this second girl three days 
after receiving the final decree? 

Knowing how some church people 
feel about these things, and the in- 
tolerance and lack of understanding 
which others display, surely you ought 
to have used better judgment. People 
do not always have the full facts on 
which to base an opinion, but that 
does not prevent them from expressing 
their views with considerable candor. 
They may have some _ unreasonable 
ideas about what the minister ought or 
ought not to do. Yet we cannot con- 
demn them altogether. Like Caesar’s 
wife, the man of God must be above 
suspicion. The fact that they set such 
a high standard of life for us is indi- 
cative of the esteem in which they hold 
the sacred office we occupy. 


All that ought to have deterred you 
from taking this step. If it does not 
seem too brutal, you were literally ask- 
ing for trouble. There is enough which 
is unavoidable, heaven knows. That is 
why we should do our utmost to look 
at a given course from every angle 
before we embark on it. Another six 
months would not have been too great 
a sacrifice to make in order to ensure 
happiness and peace of mind. To have 
waited for a time would certainly have 
harassment which you are 

But once more we must 
indulgence. We are not 
condemning you for what cannot now 
be helped. Our object in stating our 
opinions at length is that, out of your 
misery, we may perhaps erect a warn- 
ing signpost for others. 


averted the 
now facing. 


crave your 


Now we are all on your side in de- 
ploring the opposition which you have 
encountered in trying to secure another 
pastorate, and to rehabilitate yourself 
as an accredited minister of the church. 
Can there be any other ground for such 
antagonism? Your previous parish 
seems to have thought highly of you. 
If your conscience is clear, then we 
cannot understand why the fact that 
you were married so soon after your 
release from your first wife should 
effectually bar you from the holy min- 
istry or place a ban on your work. That 
shows an intolerance and a bigotry, not 
to say spitefulness, which is hard to 
reconcile with the spirit of him who 
the sinful woman and con- 
demned her accusers. We feel sure 
that the majority of your brethren 
would agree with that. Nay more, 
they would express their indignation in 
no measured terms. No wonder that 
we are sometimes regarded by the out- 
punctilious and _pietistic 


forgave 


sider as 


Pharisees, whose devotion to divinity is 
in inverse ratio to their humanity. 
Though we speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love, 
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The Saga of the Organ Pumper 
big Charles L. Zorbougle” 


E who were once pipe organ 

pumpers are a dwindling frater- 

nity. Like the Grand Army vet- 
erans we see our numbers reduced from 
year to year. Unlike the veterans, who 
know new wars will bring fresh heroes 
to take their places when they are 
gone, we are aware that the profession 
we served with perspiration, if not with 
honor, is retreating from the scene. 
When we are.gone there will be none 
to succeed us: These modern pipe or- 
gans, run by electricity, contain no 
dark chamber in whose dimly-lit quar- 
ters, while the congregation rises to 
sing, a youth bends to the pumping 
of a bellows, sweltering in heat without 
benefit of ventilation, and overjoyed if 
the minister, hastening on to the ser- 
mon, announces the third and fourth 
stanzas are to be omitted. 

Yet there must be many of us still 
living, and if we were to gather for 
a national encampment there might be 
hundreds of us to march in the street 
parade. Indeed there was mention in 
the papers the other day of the Guild 
of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers with a 
membership of more than one thousand 
men from all over the United States 
who have adopted as the motto of their 
lost cause: “Pump for the Wind Is 
Fleeting.” I do not know if the guild 
has a chapter in my town. If not, 1 
shall feel impelled to seek out a few of 
these veteran heroes of old perspiring 
hours, and start one. 

In one of the English cathedrals one 
discovers in the belfry corner how the 
bell ringers, old and new, perpetuate 


the spirit of an ancient fraternity 
among themselves with pictures and 


legends that exalt the virtues and ex- 
ploits of the more celebrated exponents 
of their art. Why should not a pipe 
organ pumper show as much spirit as 
a bell ringer? Are not the great or- 
in which the voices of the 
meet and blend in the 
much to the honor and 


gan tones 
congregation 
Te Deum as 


*Presbyterian minister, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


glory of worship as the chimes that 


ring from the belfry tower? For my 


part, though I cannot claim to be an 


unbiased judge, if bell ringers and door | 
keepers in the house of God think 
themselves happy and worthy of 
respect, those of us whose dripping un- 
seen toils made possible in the old days 
the rolling thunders of the pipe organ 
are not to be forgotten when the honors 
are passed around. 


Among pipe organ pumpers, as 
among bell ringers, there are degrees 
of virtue and both common and extra- 
ordinary exploits, so that we have our 
own aristocracy of members of the 
craft who have risen to special emi- 
nence. To have pumped through an 
ordinary church service is no great 
matter even on the hottest night, for 
three hymns and an anthem by the 
choir in the course of an hour could 
hardly be called noteworthy. Our true 
exploits were on such special occasions 
as a concert, an oratorio, an evening 
of the Messiah during Christmas week, 
when the pump had to be kept going 
to heroic lengths of endurance, and a 
pumper might be called upon for a 
final summoning of his powers like that 
of Horatio at the Bridge. 


Such an exploit fell to my lot on a 
sweltering August night in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, when I was the pipe organ 
pumper in the Congregational Church, 
of which the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin was 


pastor. His brother-in-law, the cele- 
brated Lyman Abbott, editor of the 


Outlook, was preaching for him that 
day. The morning service had passed 
off with no special tax upon my pow- 
ers. Evening came. The evening serv- 
ice began. There were the usual hymns 
after the voluntary, a particularly am- 
bitious effort by the choir in honor of 
the visiting preacher, and the postlude 
whose dying strains told me my toils 
were over for the day. With what 
relief I turned to escape from that 
dark superheated chamber only a for- 





we are what? Sounding brass! And 
even though you had yourself been 
guilty of some misdemeanor of which 
you had repented, such an unforgiving 
and hyper-critical, attitude cannot be 
justified in those who profess to follow 
the Saviour of a sinful race. 
However, that does not lead us to any 
practical solution. We suggest that, 
what you cannot do directly, may per- 
haps be accomplished by indirect 


means. If you have not been allowed 
personally to present your appeal to 
the official board of the denomination, 
surely, if your statement of the case 
is strictly accurate, there is some man 
who believes enough in you to press 
for an honest and thorough scrutiny of 
your request for reinstatement or ad- 
mission. 

If that is not practical, are you neces- 

(Turn to page 26) 
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mer pipe organ pumper will know. 

Fancy, then, my unhappy surprise, 
my dismay, when I was about to close 
the chamber door behind me I was met 
by a messenger sent round to tell me 
to keep right on, we were to have an 
unexpected treat, Lyman Abbott, who 
was himself an organist, had consented 
to play for an hour for those of the 
congregation who wished to remain 
and hear him, and was about to take his 
seat at the console and begin. 


Better to hava known at the outset 
what lay before me than to be caught 
as I was fleeing, and be returned like 
an escaped prisoner to my dungeon! I 
was in for it. There could be no get- 
ting out of it. Weary, and already 
drenched to the skin with the pumping 
I had done, I went back to the bellows 
like some poor galley slave under the 
scourge, and pumped on and on while 
Lyman Abbott discoursed sweet music 
at the organ, the strains of which as 
they floated back to me were only an 
aggravation of my misery. 

When at last ordeal was over and I 
emerged, dripping and exhausted, some- 
one took thought of me and introduced 
me to my tormentor. Lyman Abbott 
and I shook hands, he the celebrated 
preacher and editor, I the galley slave, 
the pipe organ pumper. 

We never met again, he and I, until 
many years later when, happening to 
be dining one evening with a couple of 
friends at the City Club in New York 
City, I noticed two men at a table near- 
by, one of whom I recognized as Lyman 
Abbott. As we rose to leave, I intro- 
duced myself to the famous man as the 
hot, plagued, perspiring boy who 
pumped the pige organ for him on that 
August night in Council Bluffs. 

Whether this exploit of mine will be 
thought by the Guild to be worthy of 
special honor I do not know, but I set 
it down as evidence that I am entitled 
to membership in good and regular 
standing. I, too, know what it was to 
toil at the bellows, driven by one in- 
sistent command: “Pump for the Wind 
Is Fleeting.” 


PACIFISTS TO FAST 

Chautauqua, New York—The Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, an organization 
of religious pacifists meeting here in 
25th annual conference, has issued a 
call to all its members to give up one 
meal each week as their “pacifist wit- 
ness against war.” At the same time 
the F.O.R. urged its members to ob- 
serve a total fast on the day desig- 
nated for draft registration. 

The Fellowship asked that all money 
saved through fasting be used to help 
speed American food-ships to Europe 
on a “peaceful invasion of hunger- 





blockaded lands.” 
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HAT the Methodist Church of 

Lyndhurst, New Jersey, is sponsor- 

ing a war refugee in its community. 
He is an Austrian of culture, skilled in 
athletics, trained in advertising and 
textiles and looking for good connec- 
tions here. This is a real Christian 
service which other churches should 
emulate. 

* * * 

I have always been interested in the 
ingenuity with which some Bible stu- 
dents can do their interpreting. One of 
the engaging themes has always been 
the anti-christ of the book of Revela- 
tion. Here is one of the latest ways 
to make Hitler the beast. 

According to the Bible “his number 
is sixty hundred, three score and six 
(666). Get the right key and the solu- 
tion is easy. In this instance the key 
is: 99 plus the numerical value of the 
letters in the name. That is A equals 
1; B equals 2, etc. Let’s use this key 
and apply it to Hitler. 








hoe pie G22 22 Sle 107 
99 BGS 92. 22 es 108 
T=09 ite 20... kk 119 
P90 “puis: 122-2 3 = 2 2 ez 111 
— Oe PIs Fou2 «22a o eee 104 
R08 ples 18). 2 2 eke 117 

dee any es See 666 

Ae? ie 


This reminds me of another war puz- 
le which is supposed to be somewhat 
prophetic. It is called “Who Wins the 
War.” The key is the third letter in 
each one listed. 

Mu(s)solini 
Hi(t)ler 
Ch(a)mberlain 
Da(1)adier 
Wh(i)ch 
Wi(n)s 

Of course this one was better last 
fall. Some of the principals have been 
eliminated by the change of events. 
So will Hitler be and a new anti-christ 
will arise. 


Of course the secret of the numerical 
method is to find the key. Here is the 
formula to secure that. First, add up 
the numerical values of the letters in 
a name. Take “Leach for example.” 
That is easy addition for they total 
just 29. Subtract 29 from 666. The 
result is 637. Since there are five let- 
ters in the name we divide the 637 by 
5. The answer to this gives the key 
which is 127 2/5. Now if you will add 
127 2/5 to the numerical value of each 
letter in the name “Leach” you will 
find that you have 666 or the sign of 
the beast. Try it on your own name; 
perhaps it will not be necessary to 
deal in fractions. 

cs * a 

One of the stories we have recently 
enjoyed tells of the young lady who was 
told that her older sister was going to 
marry an obstetrician. “O goody,” she 
exclaimed, “now we can all get our 
glasses free.” 

* * 

The Golden Rule Foundation is spon- 
soring a Pan-American effort to aid 
the war sufferers throughout the world. 
A program which provides for inter- 
national cooperation in the program 
was approved by delegates to the re- 
cent Pan-American conference held in 
Havana, Cuba. 

A new paraphrase of the golden rule 
was evolved to sell the idea. It is: 

“Whatsoever ye would that others 
should do for your family if you were 
killed in battle, your family bombed 
from home and driven into exile in a 
strange land, you were an _ innocent 
victim of financial reverses, unemploy- 
ment and economic maladjustment; yea 
even so or more for one or more of 
the millions of war orphans, widows, 
refugees and exiles of Asia and Europe 
or for the underprivileged children of 
the unemployed in our own land. For 
this is the law and the prophets.” 

oe. @os 

That Robert E. Speer is the chair- 

man of a national sponsoring commit- 
(Turn to page 20) 
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Effective Discipleship 


A Sermon by A. Dawson Matheson* 


Stand 
pines 4:1. 
T was in the city of Philippi that St. 
Paul began his missionary labors in 
Europe. Partly on this account, but 
more especially because of the loyal, 
generous character of its members, he 
had always a peculiar affection for the 
Philippian Church. Only from this one 
congregation had he consented to ac- 
cept gifts of money—which fact was 
proof of their devotion and of his trust. 
The letter to the church at Philippi 
was written by the veteran apostle 
from his Roman prison. Yet his con- 
cern is not with his own misfortunes, 
but rather because of their anxieties. 
He is acutely conscious, as Dr. E. F. 
Scott points out, that as a church they 
are laboring under a sense of depres- 


fast im the Lord—Philip- 


sion. They are suffering persecution 
from without and dissension among 
themselves. And besides, those Jewish 


enemies of Paul, who had followed him 





We See by Our Mail 
(From page 19) 

the American Bible Society 
which is seeking to raise an emergency 
fund of $150,000 to provide scriptures 
for those countries usually supplied by 
foreign Bible societies which are now at 
war. 


tee for 


* * * 
Lewis R. Brown, minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church, West 


View, Pennsylvania, uses this dismissal 
at the grave. Following the benedic- 
tion there is a pause for silent prayer 
and then he says: 

“Friends, you may depart in peace, 
comforted, strengthened and sustained 
by the love and peace of God which 
passeth all understanding.” 

* oK * 


The recent executive order changing 
the date of Thanksgiving brings to the 
mind of Ralph L. Myers of Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, the experience when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt visited the Navy 
yard, Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1913 or 1914. During the trip to 
Charleston the assistant secretary of 
the Navy discovered that he would ar- 
rive after sundown, making the gun 
salute impossible. Was he dismayed? 
Not in any way. He simply sent a 
wireless message to the Navy yard ask- 
ing that sunset be delayed until some 
time after his arrival. This little mat- 
ter was apparently taken care of to the 
satisfaction of all. 


everywhere he went doing injury to the 
churches, had been active here too, 
causing doubts to arise in the minds 
of some. But these antagonists had 
not shaken the loyalty of this, St. Paul’s 
favorite church. 


imagine the satisfaction 
assurance gave to Paul. 
“Rejoice in the Lord always” he bids 
them, “and again I say rejoice.” He 
gives them to understand that the diffi- 
culties which they are suffering will 
pass over, if only they will hold stead- 
fastly to their faith and endeavor sin- 
cerely to carry out in their daily lives 
the teaching of Christ. So, across the 
distance that separates them, he flings 
in love this word of cheer and challenge 
which is our text, “Stand fast in the 
Lord my dearly beloved.” 

No message, it seems to me, is more 
necessary in this day in which we live 
than this message of encouragement to 
hold fast in the Lord. Other ideologies 
than that which attaches to the gospel 
of our Saviour, other doctrines of life, 
other faiths clamor for acceptance by 
the massses of mankind. Because some 
of these carry a little truth they are 
all the more treacherous and liable to 
deceive. But the way by which they 
lead is the way of death. And for that 
reason there is imperative necessity 
laid upon the church to declare the 
everlasting gospel of Christ—for it is 
the way of light and life and love. 
Men must be exhorted to stand fast 
in the Lord, for there alone is safety 
in a day of unusual trial, and there 
alone is effectiveness in living in a time 
when so much effort appears to be fu- 
tile. 

“Stand fast in the Lord.” 


I 

Our text is a call to courage. Do you 
remember the thought in Sir James 
Barrie’s famous rectorial address to the 
students of St. Andrews? “Courage is 
the thing,” he said. “All goes if cour- 
age goes. What says our glorious John- 
son of Courage: ‘unless a man has that 
virtue he has no security for preserv- 
ing any other!’ We should thank our 
creator three times daily for courage 
instead of for our bread, which, if we 
work, is surely the one thing we have 
a right to claim of him. This courage 
is proof of our immortality, greater 


We can 
which this 


* Minister, 


Chalmers-Wesley United Church, 
Quebec, Canada. The sermon was originally 
preached before the fifteenth annual meeting of 


the Ottawa and Montreal Conference. 


even than gardens ‘when the eve is 
cool.’ Pray for it. ‘Who rises from 
prayer a better man, his prayer is 
answered’.” 

Do times of difficulty summon cour- 
age from the depths of the human 
heart? Then such times are upon us. 
‘God be thanked who hath matched us 
with this hour,” cried Rupert Brooke 
as he set his face toward the Darda- 
nelles, there to give his life for king 
and country. Twenty years have passed 
but the ancient enemies of human prog- 
ress—tyranny, intolerance and hatred 
—are rampant again. And we, men 
and women, and our sons and daughters 
must rise up to meet them. 

And this, my friends, stands as the 
deepest secret concerning courage—it 
is born in fellowship with the unseen 
God. 

It has now passed into the tradition 
of the race that when Sir Ernest 
Shackleton and his two companions 
were fighting their dreary way through 
cold and wind and snow, back from 
the south pole, they somehow became 
conscious, each of them, of the presence 
of an unseen companion; and that 
knowledge brought courage to their 
hearts. You know, when men are down 
to the raw of life, with just a limited 
amount of food, and just so much pro- 
tection from the merciless cold, and 
with no way of escape from one an- 
other or from anything, and they have 
just to keep slogging on and on, then 
there are a great many things that do 
not seem to matter very much. But 
they recognize it then as a matter of 
infinite importance if somehow they 
know that the Eternal has not forsaken 
them, and that, unseen, the Christ is 
walking by their side. And Sir Ernest 
wrote in his journal: “any record of our 
journey would be incomplete without 
some reference to those things which 
are very near to our hearts.” 

Today, as anxieties and fears flood 
the earth, we who believe in God and 
who are disciples of Jesus Christ are 
called to be courageous. He is with 
us who promised “I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.” And in that 
assurance we press on along the jour- 
ney of life. 

II 

Again, our text is a summons to vi- 
sion. 

England’s greatest poet of nature, 
William Wordsworth, in his verses “To 
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HE spiritual voice is of small 

value unless the physical voice 
can be heard. That’s one reason 
why so many churches, both large 
and small, are installing the RCA 
Victor Golden Voice—an out- 
standing sound amplification sys- 
tem. It enables members of the 
congregation, no matter where 
they are seated in the church, to 
hear faultlessly. 

With the RCA Victor Golden 
Voice, sermons and announce- 
ments can be heard with the same 
volume and clarity in every pew. 
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And the speaker may talk natu- 
rally, without voice strain. 
Designed for every size church, 
the RCA Victor Golden Voice is 
most economical. It is easily oper- 
ated and provides the very finest 
type of reproduction. Expertly in- 
stalled, it preserves all the dignity 
and reverent atmosphere of the 
church. And it is a system you 
can buy with confidence, for it is 
made by the world’s most experi- 
enced sound amplification com- 
pany. Send coupon for full de- 


tails. 
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a Skylark” sets forth the two aspects 
of vision as beautifully as that can be 


done. In the first verse he asks a ques- 

tion— 

“Ethereal Minstrel! pilgrim of the 
sky! 


Dost thou despise the world where 
cares abound? 

Or, while the wings aspire, are heart 
and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy 
ground ?” 

It is a question that at once touches 
the imagination, and describes the life 
of the bird. Then in the closing lines 
he characterizes the skylark as 
“Type of the wise who soar, but never 

roam; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven 
and Home.” 


The thought I am anxious to develop 
is that in all true vision there always 
are the kindred points of “heaven” and 
“home.” Vision is at once towards 
God—otherwise it could have no per- 
manence, and towards man—otherwise 
it could have no meaning. 

The late Charles Silvester’ Horne in 
his Romance of Preaching, makes a 
comparison between two great figures, 
Athanasius and Chrysostum. He says, 
“Tf I may make the rough distinction, 
Athanasius preached more about Deity, 


and Chrysostum more about humanity. 
Chrysostum, I think, knew men better, 
and Athenasius, I think, knew God bet- 
tex” 

No man can have true vision—the 
sort that will help him to stand fast 
in the Lord—unless he can see into the 
heart of things where God is, and also 
out to the needs of his fellowmen. 

The clearest vision of God is through 
Jesus Christ, who reveals him as a 
father caring for his children, who is 
not indifferent to the sufferings of man 
whether of body or of mind, who sets 
great value upon the gift of love, be 
it only the giving of a penny or a cup 
of cold water, and who is ever willing 
and ready to respond to the suppliant’s 
cry, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

But then, no man can really have a 
vision of God such as Jesus gives him 
without knowing that the implications 
of that vision must work their way into 
all the areas of life—the family, the 
community, the nation, the world. Man 
must think about his brother. He must 
put on, as Paul says, “bowels of mer- 
cies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, longsuffering, forbearance, 
forgiveness, charity.” 

On the one hand there is the vision 


of the Eternal God—and ‘“‘where there 
is no vision the people perish.” On the 
other hand there are the duties, simple 
or far-reaching, that fill up the common 


‘day. 


Professor B. M. McConnell of Boston 
tells a story about something that hap- 
pened in a rural community in Maine, 
which I would like to repeat. The home 
of an old couple burned to the ground 
one night, leaving them homeless and 
penniless. The pastor of the church to 
which they  belonged—who 
woman—went out and got together the 
money necessary to rebuild the house 
and barn, and did it in the name of the 
congregation. 

As the house was being finished it 
was found that a little money would be 
left over. The minister went to the 
old lady and said to her, “Is there 
something else we can put in the house 
for you, something you have always 
wanted and could not afford?” 

The eyes of the little old lady bright- 
ened and she said, “Yes there is: all 
these years I have stood over the sink 
in the kitchen facing a blank wall, 
which has hidden the most wonderful 
view of the White Mountains. As lI 

(Turn to page 23) 
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VOTE FOR YOUR REASON FOR 
NOT GOING TO CHURCH 


then let your conscience (below) be your guide. 
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1) t—tIt's too fer away. ss 
(C 2—1 was out late last night and i'm sleepy. 
{ month. 
| yeer. 
(CD 3—1 went once this ia 
century. 


eon. 
(0 4—There'll be enough of « congregation with- 
out me. 
cloudburst! 
pea-soup fog! 
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Believe It or Not 








iP) es the Public Utilities stop sending bills 
And the Telephone Company opens its tills, 











Inviting subscribers to “Come, help yourselves!” 


When Prayer Books and Hymnals are born on the 
shelves; 








wre 





blizzard! “ > Avede: 
———, Beg pardon sir. Aren't 


in the wrong church ? Easter was /as¢ Sunday.” 


When words such as wear and repair and renewal 








(CD S$—Just LOOK at thet < tornado! 
hurricane! 
typhoon! 


waterspout! 
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1940, Gow Are sounds without meaning; when Air is our fuel; 





When all of us mortals (the clergy included) 
Can thrive on a diet completely de-fooded; 








avalanche! 
(CD &—[Anything else you cen think of.) 5 


The Voice of Conscience 
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When Harlem's Divine becomes Bishop of Rome: 
When a@ President's born in each citizen's home: 
When Chamberlain, Hitler, Daladier and Stalin 











1—As fer away as downtown, eh? Hail pioneer! 
2—You mean “logy.” You need the air, the stimu- 


Resign from their posts and elect Gracie Allen: 





lation and the refreshment and you jolly well 
know it. You'll sleep better tonight. 

3—Sure! And suppose everybody else feels the seme 
way? 

4—Serx you! ’ 

S—And just listen to that still! small!! voice!!! 

6—Write your own ticket for this one . . . or better 
still come slong and tell it to the Rector. He 
thinks he knows al! the answers. You will win $10 
plus @ set of the Encyclopedia Britannica if you 
can stump him (plus the experts on the Informa- 
tion Please program). 
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’ 
P ' O, there was an Episcopalian. Who had joined the church at Easter 
1939. And he went thereto every Sunday thereafter until Christmas. And 
the number of his churchgoings was forty. 

Then came to him others, saying proudly: Fie, novicel For we Epis- 
copalians go to church only at wet and Christmas, whilst you, in nine 
months have completed twenty years of churchgoing 
fashion and reckoning. 

So he took thought unto himself in this wise: If, in 1940 | marry and 
the next year have a daughter and when she is about eighteen she marries 
and has a son, then can | stay away from church until | take my grandson 
to be baptized at Easter 1960 and sti// will my record of churchgoing be 
as perfect and flawless as those others. 

And so it was. And many did likewise. But, alas, when they took each 
his grandson to be baptized, where do you suppose the church had gone? 

RIGHT! But we don't like to use the name of that place on a card that 
those grandchildren might see. 
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When Sante Claus comes on the Fourth of July 
And no little child ever wants to know “why?”: 
When ev'rything's given and nothing is sold, 


so Y RY 






And the family coffers are flowing with gold 
From the eggs that are laid by the good Easter 
Bunny; 





THEN Churches wil! function without needing 
money. 
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Sucre is a drama which hes been presented in many large cities. It portrays the 
unselfish love of @ whimsical old man for his grandson. Their mutual devotion frustrates 
death, for a time. Their forthrightness exposes bigoted intolerance and derides hypocrisy 
Hundreds of thousands have seen On Borrowed Time on stage and screen and have left 
it with @ warm glow in their hearts. 


There is @ real-life drama which is Presented for you, newly, each week. It offers the 
Unselfishness of @ Father and a Son. Their Devotion does not frustrate death. It conquers 
it.. Their Forthrightness does not expose bigotry and intolerance. It abolishes them. And 
the Son uttered the first and most devastating damnation of hypocrisy. The words of 
this drama are thousands of years old. And as fresh as tomorrow. The music is as ancient 
@s @ shepherd-king picking it out on his lyre; as modern as the newest musician who 
reverently composes it. 


Millions upon millions, through the ages have gone forth from this drama not merely 
with @ new glow in their hearts but with new hearts and with souls gladdened and re- 
freshed. There is much, much more then this, but as a drama, this will suffice. 

- For a ane ge in New York paid $3.30 to see On Borrowed Time 

many paid that much for seats at this other drama, it might i , 
he pA seep Boer Toa rama, it might prove disastrous to the 
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This is the clever publicity used by the Church of Our Saviour (Episcopal), 
Chicago, to wake up sleepy members. 


Frederick L. Gratiot is the rector. 
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Effective Discipleship 

(From page 21) 
have worked I have thought of and 
longed for that view. Could you put 
in a window in the kitchen over my 
sink so that I can see the mountains 
as I work?” And the window was put 
in. 

To my mind nothing could have 
been more truly “Christianity-in-ac- 
tion” on the part of that community 
than standing by to help the poor old 
couple in their need and rebuilding 
their house for them. But that old lady 
needed the window in her kitchen. She 
needed it right over the sink where she 
worked. She needed to see the moun- 
tains with their strength and their 
wonder, green in summer, white in 
winter—peaks pointing upward, every 
suggestion being in the direction of 
God. 

Yes, true vision is two-fold: and to 
such vision our text summons. us, 
“Stand fast in the Lord.” 


Ill 

Finally, these words challenge us to 
consecration. 

There is nothing in the world like be- 
ing committed to a great cause—that 
is having as the background of life a 
deep and sacred purpose. That was 
what was in St. Paul’s mind when he 
wrote his letter to the Christians at 
Philippi. 

Willa Cather brings out this truth 
most effectively in that exceedingly fine 
work on old Quebec—Shadows on the 
Rock. The scene is placed in the home 
of the old apothecary, Monsieur Eu- 
clide Auclair, and his daughter, Cecile; 
and they are entertaining their honored 
friend, Father Hector Saint-Cyr. When 
the meal is about over, the Auclairs tell 
the priest their secret plans for them- 
selves and for him, namely, that in the 
autumn they will return to France, and 
that soon after he is to follow them in 
order to become a professor rhetoric 
again. 

Father Hector smiled, but shook his 
head, “Ah no! Thank you, but no. I 
have taken a vow that will spoil your 
plans for me. I shall not return to 
France.” 

Auclair was amazed at this reply. 
“But when my wife was here you both 
used to plan.” “Ah, yes. That was my 
temptation. Now it is vanquished. 
Listen, my friend, no man can give 
himself heart and soul to one thing 
while in the back of his mind he cherish- 
es a desire, a secret hope, for something 
very different. You, as a student, must 
know that even in worldly affairs noth- 
ing worth while is accomplished except 
by that last sacrifice, the giving of 
oneself altogether and finally. Since 
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Don't You Believe... 


That every minister wants GOOD, DEPENDABLE 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT Insurance ? 











The PEERLESS Policy 


OF the MLCU MEETS THIS NEED at LOW COST 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


$ 17.50 -weekly indemnity Total disability, one day to 
two years. 
8.75 -weekly indemnity Partial disability, not over 
26 weeks. 
3000.00 Death by accident. 


3000.00 Loss of two limbs or two eyes plus total 
disability benefits as above. 


1000.00 Loss of one hand, foot or eye plus total dis- 
ability benefits as above. 


Non-disabling accidents, doctor’s bill up to $20. 
For fractures, sprains, amputations, etc., liberal op- 
tional settlements. 


SICKNESS BENEFITS 


$ 14.00 per week Total disability, during house con- 
finement (up to 60 weeks). 


7.00 per week Total disability, while not confined 
(up to 26 weeks). 


100.00 minimum for fatal illness. 


EXTRA BENEFIT for Hospital or Nurse 


$14 a week EXTRA up to twelve weeks. Added indem- 
nity when the disability necessitates these 
unusual expenses. 


COST 


Application Fee $5; if first week sickness benefit is 
included, $6. Fee covers cost of insurance for at least 3 
months. Thereafter $4 per quarter; if first full week 
sick benefit is included, $5 per quarter. 


Two policies may be issued to one person. All benefits, 


fee and premium are doubled. 


This is a complete sickness and accident policy. 





Low Cost 
Insurance 
for 
Ministers 


Only 





MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 
100-B West Franklin Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on 
your PEERLESS health and accident policy, described in Church 
Management for October. 


Name (Please print)_...--_.-....-__-_____________________- 


Address 


OE Ee: ee ee ee re ee Denomination________ 
10-40 
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I made that final sacrifice, I have been 
twice the man I was before.” 

Some time ago Dr. Paul Hutchinson 
was reviewing a book. It was not a 
volume which he counted great. And 
he attributed its weakness to the au- 
thor’s inability to make up her mind 
as to what book she wanted to write. 
“Immersed in oceans of material,’ he 
says, she never quite decided which one 
of three books this was to be. 


How different it was with the apos- 
tle. “This one thing I do. I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
Gloriously did Paul himself answer the 
challenge set before him by the risen 
Christ—whom he had met on the Da- 
mascus road. 

And, my brethren, you and I are 
called to a like immortality. Edward 
Markham wrote of Lincoln: 

“And when he fell, in whirlwind he 
went down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with 
bough 

—- with a great shout upon the 
ills 

And leaves a lonesome place against 
the sky.” 

Fellow ministers of the gospel, fel- 
low members of the church of Jesus 
Christ, the times are calling us to cour- 
age. All about us, in the world is fear. 
But, for the Chrstian, there is such a 
reality as the peace of God which pass- 
eth understanding. We are being sum- 
moned to vision first towards the eter- 
nal God, to whom the writer to the He- 
brews addressed the words in awe and 
reverence, “Thou remainest”; and then 
toward our fellowmen whose cries come 
to us from the poor at our door, the 
non-Christian in his blindness, the refu- 
gee in his despair. We are challenged 
to consecrate ourselves to the service 
of all that is just, right and true. Even 
as Elijah set before ancient Israel the 
choice “If the Lord be God follow him, 
but if Baal then follow him,” so is there 
set before us the alternative upon 
which hangs the issue of life and death. 


Prayer 

Almighty God, who is the Source 
of all power, give us strength where- 
with to meet valorously the tasks and 
the responsibilities of our time. Oh 
Thou, who art the Fountain of all true 
inspiration, grant unto us that we may 
receive a heavenly illumination, and 
be ever enabled to discern between the 
false and the true. Our Father, who 
hast revealed Thyself to us in Jesus 
Christ, fill us we pray Thee with that 
same Spirit that was in Him, that we 
too, with gladness, may consecrate our- 
selves to the service of our fellowmen 
and to the honoring of Thy Holy Name. 
These things we ask of Thee through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Newspaper Publicity for Rural 
Churches 


by J. A. Earl” 


HE “gospel” means good news. 

Publicity pays. A Methodist min- 

ister, I know, advertised in a Sun- 
day newspaper for thirty-five Sunday 
school teachers. The advertisement, 
with an editorial write-up, resulted in 
getting thirty-five teachers in two 
weeks and an increase in attendance 
of two hundred. 

Outside of personal work, the best 
form of publicity for the open-country 
church is newspaper publicity, for sev- 
enty-five per cent, of the people, who 
read, read nothing but the newspaper. 
The news column is better than paid 
advertising and its free. 

Contrary to common opinion, the 
small or circuit church can get as much 
newspaper space in the dailies as the 
large church, if the small church has an 
interesting program and knows how to 
write in newspaper style. In propor- 
tion to size the small church can get 
much more space than the large church. 

The three churches on my Methodist 
circuit are from eight to thirteen miles 
from the city. One is in a town of six 
hundred, the other in a village of fifty, 
and the third is in the open-country. 
The country church gets more space 
in tha news than the largest churches 
in the largest city in the state. This 
country church was given three full 
columns in one issue. At another time 
it was given a full-page streamer head- 
line. In three years the pictures of 
these churches have appeared ten times 
with good stories. They were on the 
front page three times. One of them 
was given a three-column picture on 
the front page. These have not been 
sensational stories but largely history 
and special programs. 

As a result of this publicity for spe- 
cial services our congregations double, 
treble and sometimes quadruple. Loose 
collections increase likewise. Strangers 
from distant states read about these 
churches in the paper and drive out 
to our services. 

For most rural churches the cost of 
printing and distribution of publicity 
material is prohibitive. But newspa- 
pers will print the material and give 
it added weight free. You get more 
from the newspaper for what you put 
into it than anything I know. For a 
postage stamp and a little thought and 
work the newspaper will deliver to the 


*Pastor at West Liberty, West Virginia. 


doors of thousands of people important 
announcements concerning your church 
and its program. 

Most preachers need to learn the dif- 
ference between news and preaching. 
Burying a cat is not news. But I 
learned that burying a cat in a coffin 
in a family lot in a K. of P. cemetery 
was news. As a country correspondent 
I once mentioned that a Methodist 
maiden formally buried her thirteen- 
year-old cat as described above and the 
next day the daily paper came out with 
the cat story on the front page in big 
headlines. 

A study of what is news and how 
to write it will repay anyone interested 
in church publicity. Make friends of 
newspaper men and women, especially 
church editors. Learn the policy of 
your local paper. Type all material, 
double space it, and leave plenty of 
margins on four sides; get it in in 
plenty of time. Furnish the paper with 
copy but do not tell them what to print. 
If it has news value, they will print 
it and beg for more. Never complain 
because the paper will not print every- 
thing you write. 

Newspapers like material relating to 
anniversaries, history of the local 
church, prominent biographies and spe- 
cial programs and meetings. If writ- 
ten in an interesting way, many news- 
papers use sermons on Monday. They 
should run from two hundred to three 
hundred words. I seldom have a ser- 
mon thrown in the waste basket, even if 
I send one each week. The newspaper, 
where I live, increases the number who 
get my message from one or two hun- 
dred on Sunday to from two to ten 
thousand on Monday. Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address contained only two 
hundred and sixty-eight words. 

News writing is good for a minister. 
It helps him to speak the language of 
the common people. It can become a 
source of great joy and profit. Church 
members like to read about themselves 
and their church and its activities. 

The country church that gets in the 
news is no longer isolated. Newspaper 
publicity gives needed recognition to 
good country churches and pastors. 
Every good church needs more pub- 
licity. The best and cheapest way for 
circuits to get publicity is to supply 
the dailies and weeklies with write-ups 
of what is going on and what will take 
place. 
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Dual Character of | 
Churches | 
By Arthur L. H. Street | 








N incorporated church society has | 

a dual character, in the sense | 

that it is a legal entity and also 
a spiritual entity. The corporation pre- 
sents the legal aspect, and the congre- 
gation the spiritual element. 

The New York Supreme Court for 
New York County had occasion to point 
out this double character of _ in- 
corporated churches in the case 
Walker Memorial Baptist Church vs. 
Saunders, 17 N. Y. Supp. 2d, 842. 





Here is the most popular plan for quantity distribution. 
of | TODAY in quantity, advertise it in the church bulletin, and place 
copies on a table by the main entrance to the church on Sunday 
morning. A box marked “5 cents” suggests payment for copies 


Every family in the church can now be provided 
with TODAY, the monthly magazine, for use in 
personal and family devotions because of the 
new low price schedule and more convenient 
quantity order plan effective in October. If your 
church is concerned with the spiritual develop- 
ment of family life and the deepening of its de- 
votional experiences, TODAY is what you need. 


Order 


Pursuant to actions taken by the taken. Adapt this method to your own church. Here are the 
trustees and deacons of plaintiff church 
corporation, a corporate meeting of the . 
members was held, at which the pastor New Low RACES 
was dismissed and certain members of Qusntities 


the church corporation were expelled. 
They were found to have failed to 
account to the trustees for funds un- | 
authorizedly collected for the purchase 
of a new building. | 

In a suit to enjoin the pastor and the 
expelled members from exercising any 
function in behalf of the corporation, 
the pastor asserted that ecclesiastical 
procedure, rather than statutory proce- 
dure, should have been followed in try- 
ing him. 

The court decided that, ordinarily, 





Less than 20 copies, one issue, each 5 cents. 

20 copies or more, one issue, each 3 cents. 

**Orders for 20 copies or more of one issue may be sent on consignment. 
| Payment for used copies to be made and left over copies returned at the 
printed matter rate by the 15th of the month for which the issue is current. 
Subscriptions 


One year, 60 cents; two years, $1.00. 
Two subscriptions, new or renewal, $1.00. 


Address TODAY, 925-M Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CREROR 


boday 





denominational procedure governs the 
dismissal of ministers in New York, 
but that, under statutory exceptions, 
this rule does not apply to Baptist | 
churches. It was decided that a Bap- | 
tist pastor is an “officer” or “agent” 
within the statute giving corporation 
power to appoint officers and agents; 
that since there was no by-law limit- | 
ing the power or removal the power to | 
appoint included an unqualified power | 
to remove; and that the church cor- | 
poration had a right to remove the | 
pastor, in this case, a corporate meet- 
ing of the members duly called. | 

Likewise, it was decided that the | 
pastor’s codefendants were subject to | 
dismissal as corporate members for | 
their violation of duty to the corpora- | 
tion, by failing to turn over to the | 
trustees funds that should have been | 
so turned over. But the court ob- | 
served: 

“It should be borne in mind that no | 
attempt was to disfranchise those de- 
fendants as members of the church 







ES SAL IE ASNT 
CYOU,TOO, SHOULD INVESTIGATE 
“THE GREATEST COLLECTION OF 
GREAT HYMNS EVER GATHERED” 


That is what the INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL 
has been called...frequently and by many authori- 
ties in church music. Why don’t you send for a 
sample so that you may form your own opinion? 
If what others say proves also true for you and 
your church, then you will want to make the 
INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL your next hymn- 
book selection. 

The only hymnbook that embodies the musical 
choice of pastors, choir leaders, organists and 
congregations. Universally popular because it rep- 
resents a nation-wide range of musical taste. 528 
pages, 479 hymns, 96 page “Aids-to-Worship” 
section. Beautifully bound, tide gold embossed, 
only $75.00 a 100, not prepaid. 

American Junior Church School Hymnal 
For Junior Church and School—very different 
and only $40.00 a 100, not prepaid. 


‘Biglow-Main-Excell Co. 


5741-P West Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 











itself; the corporate members present 
at that meeting merely severed the 
defendants’ connections with the cor- 
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This is the 
Hymnal that 
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0D INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL 
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Preachers’ Kids 
by Agnes Howell Monigomery* 


That high school senior started something. 


Mrs. Montgomery 


carries it on. But she leaves the conclusion to you. 


HE problem of being a preacher’s 

kid is a difficult one. The other 

night I overheard a high school sen- 
ior holding forth on the subject to a 
group of clubmates. “They’re all alike,” 
she said, “these preachers’ kids, I 
never met one yet who wasn’t either an 
angel or a hellion.” The group laughed 
spontaneous approval. 

I went on my way wondering, “Is 
that true? If she’s right preachers’ 
kids aren’t normal, are they? Some- 
thing ought to be done about them.” 

Let’s take a good square look at the 
preachers’ families we know and see 
where the clan is heading. Physically 
our kids aren’t so different from other 
people’s progeny. Taken by and large 
they’re no better but one couldn’t hon- 
estly say that the ecclesiastical mixture 
is any worse. 

But shouldn’t they be better physical- 
ly? That’s the basis on which they are 
rated by other kids. Being a sissy 
isn’t so bad for the banker’s or ba- 
ker’s little boy, there are the fine toys 
and sweet cakes that balance the bud- 
get, but somehow it’s fatal for the 
preacher’s kid to be a perfect lady, it 
puts the whole profession in the red. 
Neighborhood gangs and playground 
pirates make snap judgments which are 
likely to live on forever and bear strong 
influence on their future attitude to- 
wards religion. Not only that, but the 
P. K. himself, cause not withstanding, 
has a much happier and more abundant 
life when he can struggle his way 





*Mrs. Frank W. Montgomery, Nescopeck, Penn- 
sylvania. 





























through with the best of them. 

Those of us who try to protect and 
enrich our children’s characters by 
keeping the folds of our cloth around 
them are sure to reap sickly growths, 
which have not had sufficient exposure 
to sun and air. Grafting is a beneficial 
process to more than one kind of fruit. 


Why not let the natural grace and 
goodness of parsonage rearing get a 
healthy grafting of rough and tumble 
streeterianism. Then not only will we 
have stronger, braver, more competent 
and self reliant preachers’ kids but 
we'll have preachers’ young men and 
women who possess an understanding 
and appreciation of human nature in- 
valuable to them in whatever vocation 
they pursue. The way to know human- 
ity is to get out where it is and learn 
by living. 

Preachers’ kids need a_ certain 
amount of exposure to evil, like the 
earth needs wind and rain. Plants 
grow by friction not protection. That 
doesn’t mean to force evil upon your 
children, but let them learn to take the 
bitter in their stride with the sweet. 
The valiant and honorable are those 
who achieve virtue, not have it thrust 
upon them. The preachers’ kids who 
are “too good to be true” are enemies 
to the cause. 


Let’s keep our kids in circulation, 
make them normal. Let them partici- 
pate in all kinds of sports, competitive 
skills, accomplishments. Let them 
learn to do anything any other child 
can do and do it better. Mamma’s 
darling, who is such a little gentleman, 
grows up to be too much of a gentle- 
man to hold a job, get a wife, or do any- 
thing at all that requires initiative. 
Isn’t it embarrassing how nobody wants 
to marry a preacher’s son? 

Looks 


There is one way in which some of 
our children differ physically from 
other children. It’s in appearance. 
“Looks.” Sears and Roebuck puts out 
a little number, thousands of people 





Blackballed 


(From page 18) 


sarily bound to one denomination? 
There are others to whom a man of 
earnest purpose, of high character, and 
unblemished record might be of the 
greatest value. Why not approach the 
district superintendent of one of these 
other bodies, or, better still, have some 
friend put forward your application? 
And until some way out is found, realiz- 
ing that. you must obtain support for 
your family, why not canvass the social 
agencies in your city, or the personnel 
department of some industrial corpora- 
tion for a staff appointment? You 


may find some congenial work which 
would tide you over until your ministry 
can be resumed. 

Whatever you do, do not permit these 
trials to embitter you, to rob you of 
your faith in the divine providence, or 
to crush your spirit. Now is the time 
to apply your own teaching and some 
of your most eloquent pronouncements 
to yourself. You have frequently told 
other people to put their trust in God; 
now you have the chance of trying out 
that counsel for yourself. You have 
advised them to take life’s reverses as 
a challenge to greater effort and to 
indomitable courage; now you can prove 


to mankind that nothing can get the 
Christian down. Above all, keep your 
own life right, and nothing can really 


go wrong. With your head high, your 
chin up, and a resolute purpose in your 
heart, you will yet win through. Re- 
member, through Christ, you are bigger 
than anything that can happen to you. 
And in after years, you will be able to 
look back with thankfulness for the 
spiritual development which this trag- 
edy, rightly faced, can afford. We are 
heartily sorry for you, even though we 
do not know you, and we hope our dis- 
cussion of your case will give you new 
heart to battle on and to forge ahead. 
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buy it up. Dozens of different types 
go in for the same style garment but 
our preacher’s kid is sure to be one 
who should never have ordered that 
particular style. While other wearers 
look as though they’d just stepped out 
of a bandbox, the preacher’s kid is sure 
to look like he had just stepped out of 
the missionary barrel. It’s not only the 
style of their clothes, but the hang of 
them, the way they get themselves to- 
gether, their hair do’s or didn’ts, their 
necktie twists, the way they settle their 
hats over their ears, or on the back of 
their heads, brim turned up all round, 
as though they’d just been hit by a cy- 
clone. 

Don’t let your kids suffer along under 
the delusion that they are beautiful be- 
cause they’re clean and covered. En- 
courage them to know something about 
color harmonies, lines, ensembles, new 
slants in clothes. It isn’t so much what 
she wears as the way she wears it that 
gives a girl her rating among people 
who know. And those people who know 
are not vicious sinners waiting to put 
wrong ideas into your girl’s head, but 
the Better Homes and Gardens Club 
groups who believe that beauty is a 
contribution to society. 

Rural manse mothers, yours is the 
task of upping country parsons from 
the funny cartoon class into “what the 
Christian gentleman is wearing.” This 
doesn’t take money nor brains, all 
that’s required is a close scrutiny of 
your family’s type, slim Sue, fat 
Frank, big Bertha, tiny Timmy. Look 
them over carefully as to ears, specta- 
cles, hips and joints, then dress them 
to cover their defects and bring out 
their charms. The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal has grand little booklets out on 
this subject for a dime, and it’s money 
well invested. After you learn how to 
dress them attractively, post yourself 
at the door when they go out and see 
that nobody slips by without your offi- 
cial O. K. Then you’ll have all the 
other mothers in town saying, “I wish 
I could make you look like the minis- 
ter’s little one,” instead of, “Oh, dear, 
take it off, quick, it makes you look 
like poor little Prissy Preacher.” 


Nobody is going to condemn your 
boy or girl for looking stylish. The 
criticism is all the other way. And 


rightly so, with a loud Amen. Is there 
any special piety in looking drab, 
dowdy and passe? Why can’t we be 
good and go to heaven even though we 
do know what the score is down here. 

“You'll corrupt the morals of every 
parsonage in the land, you half wit,” 
I can hear the bishops think. ‘“You’ll 
ruin the children, make them vain, 
worldly proud. You’ll arouse envy and 


malice among the laity, stir up all sorts 


of parish problems. Don’t you know 
the minister’s family daren’t be too 
well dressed? His flock resent such 
a show of worldly corruption.” 

Well, listen to me, since this is a free 
country, to date: There’s more than one 
way of corrupting morals, and more 
than one type of person open to cor- 
ruption. I’m thinking there wouldn’t 
be so many hellions among preachers’ 
kids if there hadn’t been such a long 
dry spell of overhead authority. In- 
variably the children who go the limit 
when they’re out are those who are 
getting their first taste of freedom. 


Parsonage children have an obliga- 
tion to look attractive. The flock want 
to be proud of their leader. They don’t 
like to have to cross the street to avoid 
acknowledging their seedy down-at-the- 
heel shepherd in front of their well- 
dressed friends. Neither do they want 
him snickered at, nor nudged about, 
when he arrives on a scene. What’s 
more, no normal, intelligently ob- 
servant preacher’s kid wants to be 
shunned, ignored or plainly avoided 
because he doesn’t look right in the 
picture, and can’t meet his contem- 
poraries on their own social and 
physical level. Many of them are, how- 
ever, having just that done to them, and 
they know it, and suffer because of it. 
But what can they do about it? The 
church has always held that preachers’ 
kids must look and act thus and so. 
So let us open our eyes to the danger 
of corruption from within. Preachers’ 
kids are not born hellions, they have 
it thrust upon them by the church 
fathers. Of course there are a few 
other elements involved, like heredity, 
from their mother’s side of the house, 
of course, and a much too encouraging 
egging on from certain types of parish- 
ioners who gloat over ecclesiastical 
hellions. 

Social Competence 

Preachers’ kids ought to be provided 
with social competence and 
fitness so that they will have confidence 
and pride in themselves. And be a 
pride to the cloth. 
come leaders if they’re kept wrapped 
in dilapidated cellophane and marked 
“Fragile,” “Handle With Care.” 

We, in this parsonage, are giving 
our two little girls piano lessons, art 
appreciation and Bible literature for 
the good of their souls, but the dancing 
lessons they take are to shape up their 
spindly little legs. To teach them to 
carry themselves as though being a 
Christian were something to be happy 
about. But it’s more than legs. In- 
terpretive dancing has revealed to our 
cherubs the. abundant meaning of, 
“Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 

(Turn to page 29) 


physical | 











They’ll never be- | 


Now, MORE 
THAN EVER, 
ALL MUST HEAR 


Perhaps never in the 
history of the Church 
has its Word been 
more consoling, its 
ceremony more inspir- 
ing. Significantly, 
church congregations 
are larger today, and 
more attentive. Naturally, you are anxious that 
all who attend may hear and participate. But 
this places a heavy burden on the voice of the 
preacher when that voice ought to be not only 
crystal clear, but dignified and impressive. 





IN SUCH CRITICAL TIMES, oa sound 
amplifying system would seem to be essential. 
But which Sound System? Certainly Lafayette 
Public Address Equipment is priced the lowest. 
Economy alone, however, is unimpressive, and 
seldom good economy. That is why you are 
urged to investigate first and compare all that 
Lafayette offers. Ample power so that even 
overflow standees enjoy ‘front-pew reception”. 
Perfect clarity without sacrificing dignity 
(words appear to come directly from the 
preacher's lips). Splendid performance for 
years to come. Quality reproduction in a com- 
plete line of Sound Systems for every church 
and purse. Find out more about Lafayette 
Public Address Equipment and surprisingly 
low cost today. 
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Electrically welded, high carbon steel 
tubing for under-construction assures 
a sturdy table for many years. Can’t 
sag or become loosened. Recessed 
legs allow 25% more seating in com- 
fort. They fold flat and are light 
enough to be easily handled by one 
person. Fold-O-Leg tables are at- 
tractive in appearance—high in qual- 
ity—low in cost. Write for folder. 


Also Manufacturers of Playground 

Apparatus, Beach and Pool 

Equipment, Folding Band and 
Choral Stands. 
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The Dedication of a Pulpit Desk 


The Methodist Community Church 
recently received the gift of a pulpit desk. 


of Englewood, Colorado, 
It was dedicated 


through the use of the following service which was prepared by 
the minister, Ronald E. Terry 


THE ORDER OF SERVICE 

(Let the people remain seated.) 

The Minister shall say: 

Dearly Beloved, we learn from the 
Holy Scriptures that it is meet and 
right that we should set apart that 
which we use for the worship of God 
and dedicate such to religious uses. We 
are, therefore, now assembled for the 
purpose of dedicating this pulpit desk 
to the worship of God and to the service 
of mankind. 

The Lord is in His holy temple. 

LET ALL THE EARTH KEEP SI- 
LENCE BEFORE HIM. 

I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne 
high and lifted up; and His train filled 
the temple. And one of the seraphim 
cried unto another, saying, 

HOLY, HOLY, HOLY, LORD GOD 
OF HOSTS: HEAVEN AND EARTH 


| ARE FULL OF THY GLORY. GLORY 
| BE TO THEE, O LORD MOST HIGH. 





| THEY HAVE NOT HEARD? 


AMEN. 
(The Reading of the Holy Scriptures.) 
(Hymn, “Fairest Lord Jesus.’’) 
Jesus went about all the cities and 
villages, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the king- 


| dom. 


HOW THEN SHALL THEY CALL 
ON HIM IN WHOM THEY HAVE 
NOT BELIEVED? AND HOW SHALL 
THEY BELIEVE IN HIM OF WHOM 
AND 
HOW SHALL THEY HEAR WITH- 
OUT A PREACHER? 

The Scripture readeth, How beauti- 
ful are the feet of them that preach 


the gospel of peace, and bring glad 


tidings of good things! 

(Let the people stand.) 

With a sense of deep humility and with 
a devout gratitude in my heart, there- 
fore, to this congregation, representa- 
tive of the members and friends of this 
Church, on behalf of those who have 
made it possible, and in loving memory 
of him who inspired the gift, I now 
present this pulpit desk to the Sanctu- 
ary. 


WE, THE PEOPLE OF THIS CON- 


- GREGATION, REPRESENTATIVE OF 


THE MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF 
THIS CHURCH, DO NOW, HEREBY, 
RECEIVE THE PULPIT DESK, A 
MEMORIAL GIFT, TO OUR SANC- 
TUARY, FOR THE WORSHIP OF 





GOD AND THE SERVICE OF MAN- 
KIND. 

To the proclaiming of the good news 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 

WE DEDICATE THIS PULPIT 
DESK. 

To the reading of the Scriptures, and 
the interpreting of the same with un- 


derstanding, 

WE DEDICATE THIS PULPIT 
DESK. 

To the inspiring, awakening, and 


comforting of the souls of men, that 
the people may be fed with spiritual 
food, 

WE DEDICATE THIS’ PULPIT 
DESK. . 

To the proclaiming of the social gos- 
pel of justice and human brotherhood, 
to the declaring of the missionary mes- 
sage, and to the heralding of peace on 
earth and goodwill to men, 

WE DEDICATE THIS’ PULPIT 
DESK. 

To the proclaiming of the new light 
which shall yet break forth, through 
the discoveries of science, the increase 
of knowledge, and the deepening in- 
sight of men and women of spiritual 
vision, 

WE DEDICATE THIS’ PULPIT 
DESK. 

To the glory of God and the service 
of man in the name and spirit of our 
Master of Life and Lord of Death, 

WE DEDICATE THIS’ PULPIT 
DESK. AMEN. 

(Let the people remain standing 
while the Choir sings “Therefore with 
angels and archangels .. .’’) 








TRAINING FOR 
RELIGIOUS 
VOCATIONS 


A post card request will 
bring you a catalogue 
giving full information as 
to courses, living costs 
and field-work opportuni- 
ties. A graduate school 
open to men and women 
of all denominations. 











The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, PRESIDENT 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Preachers’ Kids 
(From page 27) 

ever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely... .’ Because to do 
aesthetic dancing at all, they’re bound 
to “think on these things.” To them 
feeling religious and feeling dancey 
are the same thing. 

I’m afraid we’ve been breeding too 
many mice in our manses. In our ef- 
fort to have “good” children, we’ve 
weeded out all goodness but morality. 
We want them to be examples to the 
community. Well, unfortunately, a 
great many of them are. Examples of 
the terms sissy, highbrow, goof, mis- 
fit, hellion, angel. 

So what? So quit raising them that 
way. Let them get out and mix with 
the herd. They may pick up a few 
hair-raising ideas and phrases (you 
might be able to sell them to your 
barber) but it’s doubtful that the words 
will have any meaning for the child. 
If he’s so bright that they do make 
sense, then he can be talked out of 
adopting them for his own use. The 
quick insights and skills he acquires 
from contact with other children will 
more than make up for the few evils 
involved. This naturally doesn’t mean 
turn them out wholesale into the gutter 
for the delight they’ll get out of wal- 
lowing in mud. 

Social Responsibility 

If there is any field in which the 
manse proper can make a real con- 
tribution, it is in turning out boys and 
girls who are a vital social asset. 
Young people who put sweetness and 
goodness into other people, instead of 
taking it out of them. I was shocked 
the other day to hear an old friend 
of mine saying, as she pointed to a 
closed door in her house, “John’s (not 
the right name) mother lives in there. 
We almost never talk to each other 
unless it’s to pass something at the 
table. We don’t get along together.” 
“Glory, that must be hard on you and 
John,” I said. But she’ merely 
shrugged as though it weren’t bother- 
ing her too much. And she had been 
one of the brightest girls in college. 
It was the stern discipline and emo- 
tional suppression of her German up- 
bringing that made her attitude pos- 
sible. 

Surely a preacher’s kid would never 
be guilty of an attitude like that. 
We’ve got to turn out kids who can 
get along with all the queer, unlovable, 
illiterate, unbeautiful characters in the 
world, because they understand and 
appreciate everything human. 

A well-rounded personality such as 
every preacher’s child ought to have, 
requires more than a religious back- 
ground. Unkind as it may sound, 
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mighty few of our parsonage products 
are personality plus types. Perhaps 


THE NEW oi 
’re tooinbred. F kindergarten t 153 
phe pe poe ie one ran —CHURCH HYMNAL 0 


one type of education—religious. They An 
go to religious camps, religious semi- 








interdenominational hymn 
book glowing with material re- 


naries or prep schools, and end up in re- lated to subjects foremost in ) 
ligious colleges. This doesn’t give them Christian life today. i 
the healthy diversity of powers and Music from old and new sources. hf 


accomplishments they will need to meet 
life in all its versatility. If not, now, 
when they start homes of their own 
and become responsible for the forma- 
tion of other types of children. Let’s 
not breed out all vigor and virility, 
leaving the children overbalanced with 


The worship section includes vital 
prayers, responsive calls to wor- 
ship, litanies and _ responsive “4, 
readings. 5 | 
Editors distinguished in the *; 
church music field: | 


H. Augustine Smith 
Howard Chandler Robbins 


piety and decorum. For humanity’s L B 
dear sake let’s breed preachers’ kids | Edward Shippen Barnes 
‘ Ah ‘ James Dalton Morrison 
with a little color, life, spark. Joy : 


In use in many universities as 
well as in hundreds of churches. t 


Dr. Russell Carter, Supervisor of 
Music, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, says of it: “I 
am of the opinion that The New 
| Church Hymnal is superior to 
| and more practically useful than J 


distillers, children who laugh out loud 
and aren’t afraid. Who know some- 
thing to talk about, and spill it, who 
have a fault or two and are not | 
ashamed of it. 


Broadly speaking, the run of the 


mine preachers’ kids are going to have 
to live in shabby, poorly furnished, 
inadequately equipped homes most of 
their youth. They 


should be taught | 


early how to make the best of things | 


and do it cheerfully. They say Abra- 
ham Lincoln was underhoused, under- 


(Turn to page 32) 
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National Christian Mission Uses 
Proven Technique 


HE National Christian Mission, 

which touches a large number of 

cities, this year is using as a basis 
of its work the well proven technique 
of home visitation. From one of its 
announcements we glean the following. 
It will be helpful to those communities 
not visited by the mission which may 
wish to put on some kind of cooperative 
program through its own efforts. 


Purposes of the Church 
Loyalty Crusade 

1. Reclaim inactive members. About 
fifty per cent of the members in the 
average Protestant church seldom or 
never attend church services. It is as 
important to reclaim these inactive 
members for Christ and the church, as 
it is to secure new members. 

2. Revitalize the spiritual life of the 
churches. Regular worship helps each 
member to be true to the higher ideals 
and principles of Christian living. If 
all Christians regularly attend the Sun- 
day worship services, the membership 
will “grow in grace, and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

3. Increase church attendance. The 
Protestant churches average about 
twenty-three per cent as many people 
present at the Sunday morning worship 
services as there are members of the 
churches. 

4. Good Christian fellowship. Many 
members have had no visitors from the 
church, except during financial can- 
vasses. Some members are lonely and 
crave church friendships. Members of 
the church should be better acquainted 
with one another. A friendly visitation 
will contribute toward good fellowship. 
A religious visit may secure participa- 
tion in a great religious program. 

5. Prepare each church for the Na- 
tional Christian Mission. Twenty-two 
cities have been selected as mission 
centers. Ten per cent of the church 
members will be working to create in- 
terest in the mission during September. 
All members in these centers will be 
given personal information with the re- 
quest that they cooperate in the pro- 
gram of the National Christian Mission 
when it comes to their community. 

A Church Loyalty Visitation Is Needed 

There are more members of the Prot- 
estant churches today than at any pre- 
vious time. Christ and his teachings 


continue to appeal to all classes of peo- 
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ple. Through the various forms of 
evangelism, more people are making 
Christian decisions and uniting with the 
church, than ever before. The mem- 
bership has been growing, but there 
has been a gradual decrease in church 
attendance. 

A decrease from thirty-two per cent 
to twenty-three per cent has occurred 
during the past twelve years in the per 
cent of attendance at morning church 
services, The writer directs visitation 
endeavors in all sections of the United 
States and serves an average of about 
twelve hundred fifty churches per year. 
An actual count of the attendance has 
been made on Sunday’ mornings. 
Twelve years ago, about thirty-two per 
cent of the average local church mem- 
bership was present on Sunday morn- 
ing. Since then there has been a grad- 
ual decline. It is now about twenty- 
three per cent. 

The National Christian Mission de- 


sires to furnish an effective program 
to increase regular church attendance 
and reclaim inactive members. 
A Friendly Visit 

Be friendly. If you are friendly, you 
will make friends for Christ, the church 
and yourself as a result of each visit. 
A friendly atmosphere should prevail 
We should use 
friendly. 


during each interview. 
Christ’s technique—he was 
Little children came to him and he 
blessed them. He held a child in his 
arms. When you enter a home, take 
an interest in the family, pay particu- 
lar attention to the children. Talk with 
them. Find out their names. You may 
observe flowers or some object in the 
home which you can admire. Your ap- 
preciation of the children or anything 
in the home, immediately creates a fa- 
vorable environment for your visit. If 
you are cheerful, you will be more 
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welcome, make a better impression and 
achieve larger results. 
Visit “Two by Two” 

We cannot improve on Christ’s meth- 
od of sending out the seventy—two by 
two. The following are some reasons 
for going two by two: 

Each visitor has more confidence be- 
cause the teammate shares the re- 
sponsibility of the visit. If one visitor 
has nothing to say, the partner leads 
the conversation, and a pleasant visit 
is enjoyed. 

A congenial companion furnishes 
good fellowship and strengthens the 
morale of his partner. 

A team of visitors receives a better 
hearing because it is easier to turn 
down one person than two. 

The thinking of two people is direct- 
ed toward the prospect. The second 
personality adds strength and helps to 
secure a favorable decision. 

Gaining Entrance Into a Home 

The visitors call on members of their 
own congregation and are very welcome 
in the homes. 

“We are making friendly calls on 
members of our church and will be glad 
to come in for a brief visit.” Or, “We 
are from the Church 
and have come to make a friendly call.” 

The friendly greeting and approach 
is usually made while being seated. 
Immediately explain the reason for the 
call so that the conversation will be 
held to the purpose of the visit and 
larger results will be secured. Do not 
talk about the war, the presidential 
election, the economic situation or other 
current topics. State the purpose of 
your visit at once. If this is done, 
much time will be saved. After ex- 
plaining the reasons for the call, follow 
the general outline as given below, until 
your objective is secured. 

Explain the Purpose of the Visit 

1. “We are calling on all our mem- 
bers to inform them about the National 
Christian Mission in which our church 
is participating. Outstanding national 
and international speakers will be on 
the program. When the mission comes 
to our community, we want each mem- 
ber of our church to hear these speak- 
ers personally and listen to their great 
messages over the radio.” (Each pas- 
tor will give his visitors brief informa- 
tion about the speakers, dates, meet- 
ings and rad o program.) 

2. The church loyalty crusade is 
the first part of the National Christian 
Mission program. Visitors from hun- 
dreds of churches throughout the 
United States are calling also on the 
members of their churches today. We, 
along with thousands of others, are 
making two requests of each member 
namely: 

(a) Next 


Sunday, October 6, is 


’ 


“World-Wide Communion Sunday.’ 
Members are asked to attend the com- 
munion service in their own churches 
next Sunday morning. During the 
communion service, each person is re- 


quested to re-dedicate himself to Christ | 
We want all of our | 


and the church. 
people to share in this communion 
service which will be observed around 
the world. In this time of hate and 
conflict, Christians need to do all they 
can to maintain an unbroken Christian 
fellowship around the globe. 


(b) Each member is requested to at- 
tend at least one service of worship 
each Sunday this autumn, beginning 
on October 6. 


Give Three Reasons for 
Regular Church Attendance 

Each team is requested to use three 
reasons in each visit because members 


need information about regular church | 
One reason with a quick | 


attendance. 
response may not be sufficient to create 
a religious atmosphere. Three reasons 
used in a friendly visit usually create 
a favorable religious atmosphere which 


helps to secure the decision for regular | 


attendance. All visitors may well re- 


member Christ’s promise—“Where two | 
or three are gathered together in my | 


name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
The visitors may use three of the fol- 

lowing four or any other reasons: 

I. Revitalize the Spiritual Life of the 
Church Membership 


Public worship is necessary to the | 


spiritual life of the church. Corporate 
worship, with its hymns, 
scripture, gospel message and Christian 
fellowship, is essential to spiritual life 
and growth. Worship makes us con- 
scious of God’s presence. If weak, we 
look to God for strength; if a m-stake 
has been made, we ask h’s forgiveness 
We leave the church stronger in faith 
to face the problems of the week, and 
in a Christ-like way. 

If all of our people attended the wor- 
ship services regularly, there would be 
a quiet revival of spiritual life through- 
out the entire church membership for, 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall re- 
new their strength.” 

II. The Religious Training of Children 

“A little child shall lead them.” The 
religious training of children is the 
most effect.ve appeal to reclaim inac- 
tive families. No team should leave a 
home where there are children, without 
stressing the importance of religious 
training and the Christian home. A 
father said, “We do not feel competent 
to give our children religious training 
and we are not taking them to church; 
our kiddies are being reared like pa- 
gans; something must be done.” Do 
not hesitate to emphas‘ze cooperation 

(Turn to next page) 
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Do they look shop-worn, buckled- 
in and battered? 

Are they noisy and bulky in 
handling? 

Are they safe? 
placement? 

Is your supply ad 


Do they need re- 


equate? 








ROYAL SEATING 


is the answer to your folding chairs 
problems. 
Expertly designed in form-fitting 


styles, handsome looking, substan- 
tially built steel folding chairs in 
choice of metal. masonite or uphol- 
stered seats. Quiet in action, re- 
markably comfortable, with longer 
life, Royal chairs are offered at 
prices so low as to suggest immedi- 
ate purchase. 


FREE TRIAL 
For 30 Days 


First, mail coupon below for our 
new catalog. Select the chair you 
like. We'll shop it immediately— 

Ky aA prepaid. 


MOST 
COMFORT- 
ABLE 


Large sad- 
dle- shaped 
seats, com - 
fort - shaped 

~ backs. Just 

. right pitch 
of seat and 
back to sus 
tain comfort. 











Sign below and attach to business letter. 
head for New Royal Folding Chair Catalog 









ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
173 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. K-4, Chicago 
New York @ Los Angeles @ Toronto 
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STANDARD BIBLE COURSE 


for CHILDREN of | 
PRESCHOOL AGE 


BRAND NEW, every word of it, is 
Dr. Lillie A. Faris’ unusual and dis- 
tinctive Bible course for preschool age 
children, comprising 52 lessons on the 
life of Jesus. All lessons (contained in | 
220-page teachers’ manual “Lights 
Aglow”) fully complemented by beau- 
tiful 4-page child’s picture paper and | 
class Bible pictures in full color; also 
52 outline pictures for coloring. This 
lovely preschool course is a delight to | 
children; an inspiration to teachers. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW | 
Free 20-page prospectus, containing actual 
teacher’s lesson and sample of child’s picture 
paper, along with information on other pre- 
school literature, mailed on request. Address 
Dept. CM-10. 


THE STANDARD PUB 


LISHING CO. 


OHIO 









CINCINNATI 








Value Plus...ata 








MSA. 





WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND + ILLINOIS — DeaZ.CM 








CLARKS ‘UDITVPE 


BRONZED COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Also oe 
ILLUMINATED CROSSES 


} ART BRONZE TABLETS 
CHURCH MARKERS 


| 

W L CLARK CO Inc Manulocturers | 
Be) GOLAFAYETTE ST NEW YORK fer 19.4 
TT PATUR f FIT 4ER ON REQUEST 


| way of shocking the parish. 
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Christian Mission Technique 
(From preceding page) 

with the church in religious training 

of the children. 

Sunday morning should be_ kept 
sacred for religious training and wor- 
ship, in order to give God and the 
church a regular place in the family 


| life. No matter what others do, auto- 


mobile and other pleasure trips should 
never take the family away from 
church. These trips can be made in 
the afternoon, or at some other time. 
The regular attendance and loyalty of 
parents will encourage the children and 


| young people. 


The parents’ attitude makes it easier 
or harder for their children to live suc- 
cessful Christian lives. Parents who 
neglect church attendance can expect 


| their children to be careless in at- 


tendance and church interest. When 


| children are small they can be sent to 


church and they may go without rais- 
ing questions, but when they become 


| older, parental example speaks louder 
| than advice. It is better to say, “Come 


to church” rather than say, “Go to 
church.” 
III. Example and Influence 

The regular attendance of all the 
members would crowd the church build- 
ing, encourage the minister, and con- 
tribute toward the enlargement of all 


' church activities. The new enthusiasm 


created in the church would be a splen- 
did inspiration to the entire congrega- 
tion. There is no inspiration in empty 


furniture in any church is an empty 
pew. A revitalized church will serve 
the social and spiritual needs of the 
community more effectively. 

Your presence encourages the church. 
Some members may think, “I am only 
‘one’ and ‘one’ does not make much dif- 
ference.” But there are many ‘ones’ 
and they make a large group. Each 
one is responsible to God and his fel- 
lowmen for the influence of the “one” 
life he lives. Everyone present encour- 
ages the church and the minister to 
greater endeavor. 


IV. World Conditions 

So large a part of our world is at 
war. Hatred is organized and on the 
march. Nations are crumbling. People 
in warring countries are homeless, help- 
less and hungry. There is suffering 
everywhere. Sin is doing its deadly 
work as at no other time in the world’s 
history. 

Democracy is challenged everywhere. 
In some lands, it has given way to 
ruthless dictatorships. What has hap- 
pened elsewhere, may happen here, un- 
less America is awake and ready to 
serve and live sacrificially for freedom 
and liberty that inhere in democracy. 
It will take more than airplanes and 
guns to defend our democracy. It will 
take a moral and spiritual regeneration 
of our citizenship throughout the na- 
tion. A spiritual mobilization is need- 
ed! 

The church was never more necessary 
than now. Every member, in this time 
of spiritual emergency, needs to be 





pews. The most expensive piece of 
Preachers’ Kids 
(From page 29) 
clothed, undernourished, and_ didn’t 
know it. Well, he wasn’t a preacher’s 


kid. Anyhow old Abe probably did 
know it but had what it takes to live 
it down. 

We ought to train our children like 
that. Able to get along anywhere, 
under all circumstances, able to do any- 
thing. Especially how to work and 
how to mix with all kinds of people 
constructively. 

One of the unhappiest, most warped, 
carped, ostracized preachers’ kids I 


| ever knew was the graduate of a very 
| “snooty” college. 
| was meeting in the parlor, this kid 


If the Ladies’ Aid 


would make it a point to stroll through 


| the hall smoking a cigarette on a long 
| holder. 


She swore fluently in ordinary 
conversation, snubbed everybody on 
general principle and only went to 
church when she’d thought up a new 
Her fa- 
ther went to an early grave. When 
and if the girl ever goes into matri- 
mony 

Hers was an extreme case but she 


has hundreds of little cousins all over 
the conference. For instance there are 
the preachers’ kids who just can’t 
tolerate anybody who says “ain’t.” 
They instinctively recoil from people 
with glass eyes, wooden legs, goiters 
or pimply faces. They think well 
enough of somebody until they get 
a card from the hapless one, starting 
“Dear Friend.” That finishes it. They 
can eat fish with lemon, but if there’s 
only vinegar, ugh! They can’t bear 
being nudged, winked at, or picked over 
by well-meaning finders of hairs and 
lint on clothing They hate tapioca 
and anybody who says it to them is 
out. 

Preachers’ kids can’t afford to be 
like that—fastidious, snooty, finicky. 
In fact, who can afford to when there 
are all kinds and shapes of people to 
be dealt with? And we all want to be 
loved and be happy. 

That Senior Club girl who started all 
this about preachers’ kids being hel- 
lions or angels, didn’t know all of 
them. But, if you’ve read this far, do 
be a little more careful about raising 
your next baby. 
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faithful to Christ and his church, in 
order to keep the church strong, and 
to help combat evil forces that are 
unleashed and running rampant across 
the world. Empty pews are no answer 
to the present world situation. 

Christianity has the answer to our 
present world situation. It is a time 
when every Christian needs to be faith- 
ful and regular in church attendance; 
to stand up and be counted; and join 
hands with others in propagating the 
Christian faith! Our only hope lies in 
this direction. 

Secure the “Church Loyalty 
Covenant” Signature 

1. Hand card and pencil together to 
the prospect and say: “Please read the 
‘Church Loyalty Covenant’ card which 
we are asking each member to use.” 
Most .of the members are ready to co- 
operate and sign immediately, but if 
the prospect hesitates, he may be in- 
formed: “We are making this request 
of each member. We have signed al- 
ready and desire your cooperation also.” 
(The pastor and visitors should sign 
the “Church Loyalty Covenant” card 
before any calls are made.) 

A faithful member may say: “Why 
do I need to sign? I attend regularly.” 
If only the careless members were Vis- 
ited, some would be embarrassed be- 
cause they had been singled out as de- 
linquents. A national movement for 
the entire church makes it easier to 
approach and secure the commitment 
of the careless members. The coopera- 
tion of faithful members is an encour- 
agement to others. 

2. Members who are not willing to 
cooperate, usually make an excuse for 
not attending church. Do not accept 
any excuse, but continue to visit to 
remove whatever stands in the way. 
Some may say that they are so busy 
that they do not find time to go to 
church. But one usually has time to 
do the things which he desires to do 
if he wants to do them badly enough. 
Surely anyone can find time for at least 
one hour of the week in the House of 
God. 

3. After removing excuses, try one of 
two additional reasons. If the prospect 
wishes to return the “Church Loyalty 
Covenant” card uns‘gned_ suggest, 
“Please keep it” and proceed with you: 
visit. After he is convinced, or when 
God’s spirit appeals to his conscience, 
he has the covenant card and a pencil 
in his hand to commit h‘mself. 

4. Inquire if there is any difficulty 
in the way, if the prospect is not will- 
ing to cooperate. You may be in a 


better posit’on to help your prospect, if 
you know why he lost interest. He may 
not like someone in the church, or per- 
haps he did not agree with a sermon, 
or something happened in the choir, 





Sunday school class, or some other 
auxiliary organization of the church, 
that did not please him. Be a sympa- 
thetic listener when people talk about 
their troubles. They feel relieved after 
they have given expression to their dif- 
ficulties. Then you may suggest: ‘The 
Christian attitude is to forgive and for- 
get. If you stop attending, your own 
religious standards deteriorate, your 
example before your children is not 
good, and the church is weaker without 
you.” Our loyalty should be to Christ 
and his church. Members and pastors 
come and go, church organizations 
change, but the church of Christ lives | 
on forever. We should not attend 
church simply to please some member 
or pastor, or to hear a sermon, but we 
should go to worship God. Encourage 
disgruntled members to forgive and 
forget the past and make the future 
what it should be. Make all those vis- 








ited feel that they are wanted and | 
needed and that there will be a genuine | 
welcome for them. 
cooperation in the Church Loyalty en- 
deavor. 

5. Secure the commitment. If any 
members state that they are no longer 
Christians or good church members, 
say: “There is a welcome for you at 
our church next Sunday. God needs 
you, the church needs you, and you 
need the church. Rededicate your life 
to Christ when you take communion 
at church next Sunday morning; take 
up your prayer life and church at- 
tendance where you left off, and pro- | 
ceed to make good.” 

Please observe the three items on | 
your “Church Loyalty Covenant” card | 
—“communion” next Sunday, “I desire | 
to renew my loyalty to Chr’st and his 
church” and “I will endeavor to attend 
at least one service of worship each | 
Sunday.” Say, “I am sure this appeals | 
to your conscience as the right thing | 
to do. As an indication of your inten- | 
tion, fill out the card, and be in the | 
church service on next Sunday morn- | 
ing.” 
Closing the Visit 

If you are not able to secure the co- 
operation and signed card, then suggest | 
that you have other calls to make and 
must be going. When you arise to go 
you might say: “We know that you will 
give this matter your prayerful con- 
sideration between now and next Sun- 
day. We hope that you will yet decide 
to be present at the World-Wide Com- | 
munion service. We will look for you 
and will be glad to see you next Sunday 
morning.” Just remember that Jesus 
did not secure every person whom he 
interviewed. Remember the rich young | 
ruler. Be optimistic, be cheerful, do | 
your best, and leave the results with | 
God. | 


Insist upom their | 





WHO BUYS 


Deagan Carillons? 


“Case Records” of Recent In- 
stallations .. No. 7 of a series 


THE DIRECTORS’ OF 
THE FLORIDA EXHIBIT 


searched the field in 
quest of the one best 
way to add to the 
beauty and multiply the 
drawing power of the 
Florida Building at the 
New York World’s Fair. 
Attendance records 
prove that they found 
what they sought in 
the universal appeal of 
Carillon music, as 
played by the world’s 
largest Carillon (more 
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vance in Carillon be 
J. C. Deagan, Inc., 190 Deagan Blidg., Chicago 
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Choe of | Pesny | 
DiscRiMINATING) {IS 


CHURCHES 


@ Churches seeking 
the best in Gospel 
songs and hymns are 







turning to ‘Devo- 
t'on and Praise’ to meet their musical needs 
Contains 312 musical numbers and 23 re 
sponsive readings. Complete orchestration for 
15 instruments now available. 


DEVOTION AND PRAISE 
By Haldor Lillenas 
Outstanding Hymn Writer of Our Day 


LILLENAS PUBLISHING CO. 
“The Best in Gospel Music”’ 
2923 Troost Ave. Dept. CM 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
for November 
Will Be Published October 25 





Everywhere churches, large and small, of 
many denominations, are selecting ‘‘Devotion 
and Praise.”’ Especially suitable for church 
school. Bound in waterproof blue cloth, rein 
forced for hard usage. Also comes in rope 
bristol. Prices: Single copies, 55¢c and 40c; 
per 100, not prepaid, $40.00 and $25.00. Re 
turnable sample on request. 
Ask for FREE Music Catalogue 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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FOR 1941 


Christian people everywhere buy this beauti- 
ful calendar on sight. Thirteen full color illus- 
trations by famous artists, an inspirational 
message for each day, Sunday School lessons 
indicated on Sundays—these and other use- 
ful facts make this calendar an easy source of 
big money for a small amount of spare time. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO CHURCHES 

Amt. Cost Ilfor Profit Single Copies, 30 
100 $17.00 $30.00 $13.00 cents; 4, $1.00; 12, 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 $5.00; 25, $5.75; 50, 

pa .00. rices 
250 40.00 75.00 35.00 slightly higher in 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 Canada. 

Order from your own publish- 
ing house. Ask for Messenger 
Scripture Text Calendars. If un- 
able to obtain there, send in 
coupon below. 


Messenger Corporation—Dept. CHM 
Auburn, Indiana 
Beaciooed Gnd §. ...6.cciiscssie 


Ree te eneeesian stan ianaiadt Scripture Text 
Culusiines, Also send your free sales plan. 





» for which send 
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Address... .. 








( ORGANIZATION FUNDS ) 
Quickly, Easily Earned 


Our cooperative plan is now being used with 
remarkable success by thousands of women’s 
church societies, clubs and other organizations. 
Unusually big profits can be earned quickly, 
easily, pleasantly by filling orders for Gort- 
schalk’s Metal Sponges, which are regularly 
used in millions of homes. Nearly every call 
means a sale. Let us tell you how we have been 
helping church workers for 20 years. Write 
today for full particulars regarding special offer. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., Lehigh 
Ave. & Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 


_ Gottschalk 


METAL SPONGE y, 











Bible Poster Stamps | 
Attendance 


Awards That Teach 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL AND BIBLE CLASS 
96 Beaut tu Stame and Album-Send for Freel 
BIBLE POSTER STAMP CO., 239W 28th 


terature 


>t, New York 








FREE SAMPLE 


Lifetime Metal Compact Scripture Text Pencil 
Active cooperation to Churches ond Church 
Societies who wish to raise funds. Patent and 
Copyright Features for your protection. Write 
GOSPEL PENCIL COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 38. Station K. New York. N. Y. 
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Friendship Spread Brings Funds 
ly Martha $. Athinson 


HE Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
church is often confronted’ by 
money problems. When church 


| parlors need renovating, linoleum or a 


new stove purchased, the resourceful- 
ness of the women is challenged for 
extra funds. One church* solved just 


| such an extra money problem by means 
| of a friendship spread. 


| unbleached muslin, 

















| it to any 


A committee of three bought two and 
a half yards of thirty-six-inch width 
cut it into twenty 
eleven-inch length squares. From the 
same amount of powder blue percale, 


*Knox 
fornia. 


Presbyterian Church, Berkeley, Cali- 


circular pieces, six inches in 
diameter, were cut. Next, a small cir- 
cle, one and one-half inches wide, was 
severed and discarded from the center 
of each blue piece. Blue circles were 
then carefully basted to the middle of 
cream-colored squares, ready to be ap- 
pliqued with matching blue thread. 
The aid of twenty energetic church 
women was easily enlisted. Each prom- 
ised to complete a square. Her work 
consisted in, first: writing her own 
name lightly in pencil in the small 
cream-colored center, then etching it in 
with the blue thread. Second: applique- 
ing the circular blue piece to the square. 


twenty 





An Imaginary Bazaar 
hy Eligaheth Williams Sudlow 


OES the mere mention of a church 

bazaar call forth a chorus of 

groans? It did in one group 
where it was proposed as a means for 
raising badly needed funds for a spe- 
cial project, and then someone had the 
brilliant idea of holding an imaginary 
As it was finally developed in 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church in Co- 
conut Grove, Florida, these are the 
plans: A letter was sent every member 
of the congregation and friends who 
might reasonably be expected to attend 
any of the church activities, and en- 
closed with the letter was an envelop? 
and statement; both are self explana- 
tory. The result of this imaginary 
bazaar was that several hundred dollars 
were added to the treasury. 


The Letter 
Dear Mrs. Green: 
Bazaars have been the standby of all 


bazaar. 


organizations of women for many 
vears whenever there was a need for 
funds for special purposes. Our church 


is no exception. We need money and 
we are going to have a bazaar. Your 
patronage is most earnestly solicited. 
The enclosed statement will explain 
what we wish you to do toward making 
this bazaar a success. We are count- 
ing on your help. 
The Envelope 

Please enclose the statement and 
your contribution in this envelope, hand 
member of the Woman’s 


| Auxiliary or place it m the church 

| offering plate. Thank you. 

The Statement 
IMAGINARY BAZAAR UNDER 


AUSPICES OF WOMEN OF ST. 
STEPHEN’S EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


WHERE? At your desk in your own 
home. 

WHEN? Any time during the next 
week. 

WHY? To help fill our empty cash 
box. 


May we count on your help in mak- 
ing this bazaar a grand and glorious 
success ? 

Just fill in the blank spaces, then 
send us the amount of the several items 
marked. 

Estimated cost of running 
car back and forth to the 


ee Sen ee nee $_- 5 
Price of NON-existent tick- 

ets of admission________ oe a 
Money for sideshows NOT 

WENN scsi ee a als ae 
Money for articles NOT 


bought from booths NOT 

Se eee ee eee 
Money for afternoon tea 

NOT consumed 
Money for odds and ends, 

such as THANK OF- 

FERING for the savings 

of wear and tear on 

nerves and temper______ _____ 
Value of time you would 

have spent in making ar- 

ticle or articles to donate 

O'S pater... 
Money you would have 

spent to buy articles to 

donate to a bazaar_____ ee eee 
Special thank offering be- 

cause you are privileged 

to participate in this 

unique enterprise 


Grand total 


P.S.—Everything about this bazaar 
is imaginary EXCEPT THE NEED 
FOR MONEY. 
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Third: carefully dividing the material 
outside the circle into segments by 
means of radiating lines, like the spokes 
of a wheel. Most squares were divided 
into forty spaces; some into thirty- 
two. Every line was then to be etched 
with blue thread. 


These things completed, the square 
was now ready to make money. Each 
space between was to be sold for ten 
cents, or more. A _ purchaser would 
write his name lightly in pencil in the 
space, and the maker of the square 
would etch it in with the blue thread. 

The spread created enthusiasm, and 
many demands for name spaces. Out- 
siders as well as church members be- 
came interested, bought spaces for 
themselves, and for relatives. Children 
from the Sunday school were eager to 
purchase a place for their names. 
Some wanted their pets included, dogs 
and bantams, so Mitzi, Spotty, Pam 
and others appeared beside those of 
their A few folk had their 
names on several of the squares, 


owners. 


Care was taken to arrange names 
with as much uniformity as _ possible. 
Long names were placed in sections 
radiating toward corners, short ones on 
the smaller areas. 

A period of three months was al- 
lotted for completion of squares. When 
finished, they were most attractive, and 
they averaged a clear profit of four 
dollars each. 

The woman’s group then met at the 
church, sewed two-inch width bands of 
blue to tops and bottoms of squares, 
fastened them together with long 
strips of matching blue. The spread 
had four squares across and five in 
length. Wide sections of blue finished 
each side and end. No cotton was used 
for the inside. A blue back was sewn 
on, and it was bound in cream color. 

At an evening dinner, to which the 
whole congregation was invited, the 
spread exhibited, and auctioned. 
It was purchased by a group of men 
composed of some of the church elders, 
trustees and deacons. They paid twen- 
ty-two dollars and fifty cents for it. 
Later they presented it to the pastor 
and his wife for a Christmas gift. The 
friendship spread cleared $102.50. 

The following spring, the same quilt 
project was carried out by a_ small 
country church*. Their colors used 
were bright yellow circular pieces and 
yellow matching thread on unbleached 
muslin. It was called the “sun burst 
quilt,” and was beautiful when com- 
pleted. While it did not carry as many 
names as the friendship spread, when 
sold. it brought the church women a 
clear profit of $68.00. 


was 


Cupertino Union Church, Cupertino, Califor- 
nia. 




















' 1941 Triumphant Life Calendar 


Pastors, Teachers, Churches, Individuals, Radio Evangelists! 
Here is the ideal Christmas remembrance! A year-around 
spiritual uplift! 
Calendar 


to your friends 

Offered with personal imprint at low cost. 

CHOICE OF 4 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN 6 ART COLORS 

1. “Christ in Gethsemane”’ 

2. ‘Christ on the Mount”’ 

Twelve Outstanding Theme Thoughts; Sixty Choice Bible 

Texts. Exch month carries inspiring ‘*THEME THOUGHT” 

and a select Scripture text is neatly printed in fancy script 

type for each week of the year.There are five Bible pas- 

sages on each of the twelve Theme Thoughts. 

SPECIAL CHURCH ATTENDANCE RECORD 


th the calend. 

















Life’ 
cards, 


1941 
same as 


‘*Triumphant 
greeting 


Send the new 
the 


3. **Returning from Calvary”’ 
4. ‘‘For Safety and Guidance"’ 


pad is printed a special combination 















FURNISHED WITH ENVELOPE 
MAILS FOR I'c POST 


imprint 
inches. 


year at a glance calendar and a church attendance record, 


ATTRACTIVE QUANTITY PRICES 


le calendar, 15c; 5 calendars, 14c each; 10 calendars, 
ty -2c each; 25 calendars cost you only $3.00; 50 calendars 
cost you $5.90; etc. Price 
at small 
Folds to § 
envelopes furnished, Send 15c for sample and full details. 


Order today from your Church Publishing House 


envelopes. Personal 
size 61-4x 101-2 
Mails for 1 1-2c in 


includes 
extra cost. Full 
5 1-4 x 6 1-4 inches. 











THIS YEAR wad... 





the 


CHRIST HONORING CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Your friends are certain to appreciate your Christmas Greeting if it is 
a “Sunshine Line” card. These cards are rapidly growing in favor because 
express the true spirit of Christmas. The 1940 assortments are superb 
in beauty and variety. Beautiful new art creations you will be proud to 
send to friends of discriminating taste. Selected Scripture texts and 
appropriate sentiments make the “Sunshine Line” the leader. 

In the No. 40 De Luxe Box Assortment there are 22 Scripture-text folders 
in great variety of design and effects. Envelopes are included and also a 
handy folder for keeping record of friends’ names and 

addresses. This $1.90 value for only..._._ 
The No. 30 Box assortment contains 12 outstandin 
ture-text folders with envelopes and sells for only 


Ss Ask Your Publishing House for . . . 


‘““SUNSHINE LINE” CHRIST HONORING CHRISTMAS CARDS 













a eee 
Scrip- 
0 cents. 





TWO MILLION ATTEND ARMY’S 
RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


Washington, D. C.—The report of the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. William R. Arnold, 
colonel and chief of chaplains of the 
United States Army, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1940, made public here, 
reveals that the soldier attendance at 
religious services of all kinds totaled 
more than two million during this pe- 
riod. 

According to the report the number 
of Sunday services conducted by the 
137 army chaplains and the total at- 
tendance at each were ag follows: 


Sunday Masses (Roman Catholic), 
2,629; attendance, 395,178. Morning 
worship, 4,534 services; attendance, 
392,046. Evening worship, 2.258 serv- 
ices; attendance, 373,291. Sunday 
school. 4.418 services; attendance, 278, 
882. Bible classes, 888; attendance, 
22,899. 


Of a total of 4,123 religious services 
conducted throughout the year at mili- 
tary establishments by civilian clergy- 
men, 1,414 were Protestant services at- 
tended by 66,056 persons; 2,340 were 
Catholic services with 213,171 persons 
attending; and 369 Jewish services at- 
tended by 4,332. 


} 





—low as 50 for $1. 






Our plan offers your Church a dignified, 
easy way to raise a large sum between 
now and Dec. 15. No experience neces 
sury. Take orders for beautiful Personal 
Initial Christmas Greeting Cards among 
members and others. New, modern de 


signs . . . with sender’s own initial in 
striking, embossed gold-silver effect 
seal on each card. Box of 21 Assorted 


Christmas Cards and Personal Initials 
. wonderful value at $1 retail. Spe 


cial new 21-card Religious Assortment 
sells for $1. Your profits up to 100 per 
cent. Liberal Cash Bonus. Also Per- 


sonal Christmas Cards with sender’s name imprinted 
Write for full details and 
samples on approval. 

ARTISTIC CARD CO., 424 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. 








$0,000.34 


EXTRA INCOME 
IN 16 MONTES. 


That’s the record of one Indianapolis church 
using these little ‘‘Penny-a-Meal’’ banks 
One hundred of these substantial wooden 
banks, in the homes of your members, should 
net you $1,000 per year. No investment re 





quired. Sold on 60-day credit Write for 
plan and testimonials 
A. L. WHIPPLE, Saginaw West Side, Mich. 

















. 
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Abingdon-Cokesbury Books 


How Came the Bible? 
Edgar J. Goodspeed 


Tells how the books of the Bible, written 
by many hands, came to be collected and 
held sacred, and translated into the ver- 


$1.50 


sions we know. 


Jesus Christ the Same 

James Moffatt 
The Schaffer Lectures, Yale University, 
1940. Critical and historical studies in 
the significance of Jesus as vital to his- 
torical Christianity from the first. $2 


Faith Is the Answer Smiley Blanton and Norman Vincent Peale 


A Psychiatrist and a Pastor Discuss Your Problems 


A distinguished psychiatrist and an outstanding pastor, both of New York City, 
show the working unity between religion and psychiatry in helping modern 


people to live adequate lives. 


Honest Answers to 
Honest Questions 

S. Ralph Harlow 
An experienced leader in student confer- 
ences deals frankly with questions young 
people are asking today in the midst of 
the present world chaos. $1 


Let the Church Be the 

Chureh @ Elmer George 
Homrighausen 

A call to the local church and its mem- 

bers to believe the Gospel which is God’s 

answer to man’s immemorial predica- 

ment. 


These Three Alone: 
Fred Taylor Wilson @ 


A Voice im the Wilder- 
mess @ Roy L. Smith 


A spiritual and psychological study of 
John the Baptist, with a vivid description 
of the deplorable economic and _ political 
conditions of his time. $2 


Protestant Beliefs 

Paul Simpson McElroy 
A study which popularly and succinctly 
sets forth present attitudes and beliefs 


that are generally accepted by Protestants 
about elementary theology. 50 cents 


Know Thyself; Control Thyself; Give Thyself 


Gives in simple language the essence of three 


great philosophies: the Socratic philosophy of self-knowledge, the philosophy of 


Stoicism, and the Christian doctrine of unselfish service. 


Out of Doors with God 
Alfred J. Sadler 


\ book of devotion with a suitable Scrip- 
ture reading, comment, and a meditation 


for each day for three months. $1 
Moral Leaders (Drew 
Biography, 


Lectureship in 
1940) 


$1.50 


The Voiee of Books 
J. V. Moldenhawer 


An interesting collection of essays on sub- 
jects ranging from fairy tales to Shakes- 
peare, from Keats to Kipling, from poets 
to preachers. $1.75 


Edward Howard Griqas 


Noble thought and jewel-like language will delight the reader of this study of 


SIX great men Socrates, Francis 


Tolst \ 


Emerson, 
$2 


Assisi, Erasmus, Carlyle, 


Announcement: An important book entitled IS THE KINGDOM OF 


GOD REALISM? by E. Stanley 


Jones 


will be published next month. 


Probable price, $1.50 


Aninevon-Coxkessery Press 


NEW YORK 


At Your Bookstore 





TRUE TO THE BIBLE Sunday School Supplies 





Look to Standard for every Sunday School require- 
ment. Available are True to the Bible lessons and 


Boy LiFe 


a? 


teaching helps for every department, for every size 
and type of school. 


Uniform Graded Lessons Beginners to Adults 


<j |e Graded Lesson Helps Nursery to Young People 
* 1 => _ Illustrated Weekly Papers Children to Adults 






FREE SAMPLES 





will be mailed on request. 
which you are interested. Address Desk 


e PROSPECTUS e CATALOGUES 
Tell us department in 
CM-10. 








he Standard Publishing Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 








The Practice of Religion 


The Collect for the Day by Paul Zel- 
ler Strodach. The United Lutheran 
Publication House. 263 pages. $2.00. 

The Seer’s House by Robert Nelson 
Spencer. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 151 
pages. $1.50. 


These Things Abide by W. E. Sang- 
ster. The Abingdon Press. 141 pages. 
$1.00. 


These three books may well be re- 
viewed together, for while written by 
men holding diverse theological views, 
nevertheless, through them “a com- 
mon purpose runs,” that purpose being 
to give the reader an adequate insight 
into the high purposes of religion. 


From the pen of Paul Zeller Strodach, 
a minister of the United Lutheran 
Church, an_ ecclesiastical illuminator 
and liturgiologist, comes the first book 
which seeks to tell the story and to feel 
the pulse of the soul experiences em- 


| bodied and voiced in the Collects for 
| the Day of the liturgy of the United 








| Name,” 


Lutheran Church. 


Let not those of other denominations 
get the idea that this volume is of in- 
terest only to Lutherans. To any min- 
ister who is at all interested in “build- 
ing worship services” it will prove 
valuable. 


The second book comes from the pen 
of the Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
Western Missouri. While in general, 
sermonic in form, the meditations—fif- 
teen in all—partake essentially of the 
charm of the essay. That they are 
sermonic is attested by the fact that 
they were originally delivered as Len- 
ten talks in various Episcopal churches 
east and west. 


The first series of five meditations, 
“The Interpreter’s House,” are built 
upon Whittier’s famous hymn, “Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind.” The 
second five, “Where His Flock Rests 
at Noon,” consider the significance of 
certain “noons” in the Bible. The third 
series of five, “Speaking Good of His 
considers the import of certain 
of the psalms. 


The third book, written by an Eng- 
lish Methodist minister, provides devo- 
tional meditations for dark days. Out 
of war-time England comes this volume 
from the hands of the author of 
Methodism Can Be Born Again and 
God Does Guide Us. 


In contrast to the writings of some 
of his contemporaries Dr. Sangster is 
not dominated by the war, yet, on the 
other hand, he does not hesitate to show 
that the war must be taken into account 
if one hopes to live an original, strong, 
sound, stimulating and _ thoroughly 
Christian life. Throughout the book it 
is evident that the author has dis- 
covered new values and has come to see 
life in a newer and finer perspective. 
He has a message not only for his own 
country which lives steadily under the 
crushing burden of war, but has also 
an equally important message for those 
of us in this country who should realize 
that no matter how much we insist 
upon physical isolationism, the ebb and 
flow of spiritual values is universal and 
cannot be confined within any national 
barriers. 


I. G.G. 
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| The Christian Faith 


Love in Action by Edward S. Woods. 
Macmillan Company. 168 pages. $1.50. 

This book by the bishop of Lichfield 
bears the marks that it comes from a 
discerning and sympathetic man. We 
from the non-liturgical churches can 
read it to see how profitable it is to 
follow the events of the life of Christ 
as outlined in the liturgy. The Advent, 
the Epiphany, Easter as well as many 
other events are treated with skill and 
understanding. 

Typical of this treatment is a chapter 
on the walk to Emmaus under the cap- 
tion, “The Great Companion.” He 
takes the reference of Jesus to pro- 
phecies not in any narrow literal sense 
but as a key to the course of divine 
action. Every generation, Dr. Woods 
declares, suffers from spiritual blind- 
ness. We don’t see God where we ex- 
pect to see him and then rashly con- 
clude that he is doing nothing. On the 
other hand there is every sign that 
God is at work. 

The closing chapters 
“Christian Discipleship” and are on 
such timely subjects as “Tempta- 
tion and Its Conquest,” “The Child- 
like Spirit,” “The Worthwhileness of 
Prayer,” “Invicible Faith” and finally 
“A Christian England.” It is a thought- 
provoking and comforting book to read 
in these troubled times. Now that the 
threat of German invasion has centered 
the attention of the world on Eng- 
land, many will be interested in read- 
ing this volume to discover what the 
leading English clergy were thinking 
about in the early days of the Second 
World War. I doubt not that the good 
bishop is living by the insights re- 
vealed in the chapter on prayer, as in- 
deed all of us may to our deep profit. 
“A Christian England” will give the 
lie to those who would say that ar- 
rogance and pride are characteristic of 
the best type of English people. It 
is not arrogant but all very humble 
and penitent, discerning and fair. It 
is too bad that such men do not have 
more to say in the counsels of state. 
Their ideas, I am sure, would turn 
out to be vastly more “practical” than 
those of the diplomats and so-called 
statesmen. 


deal with 


[.. D. 


Forgiveness by Paul Lehmann. Har- 
per and Brothers. 234 pages. Price 
$2.00. 

In the preface to this volume the au- 
thor states his central thesis as fol- 
lows: “that the controlling principle 
of the religion of the Enlightenment has 
contributed fundamentally to the diffi- 
culty in which theology now finds it- 


self, and that the revitalization of the 
preaching and piety of Protestantism 
depends upon an interpretation of the 
idea of forgiveness that will be ef- 
fectively divorced from eighteenth cen- 
tury moorings.” 

The title of the first chapter, “To 
Forgive or to Be Forgiven,” defines the 
issue at stake. Is forgiveness in Christ 
to be regarded as “an unheard of mira- 
cle,” a central event where man meets 
God as one who is wholly other, or is it 
an event meaning something less than 
that, an event interpreted by the logic 
of science and philosophy rather than 
by the “inner logic of faith?” The au- 
thor then analyzes the influence of the 
eighteenth century Aufklaerung on this 
central doctrine of Christianity. The 
effect of the religion of the Enlighten- 
ment was to introduce the principle of 
polarity into the idea of forgiveness. 
God and man were thought of as at the 
ends of the same pole, which is reason. 
Inevitably this pole becomes a ladder 
which permits of the ascent of man 
to God, but not the descent and self- 
revelation of God to man. This po- 
larity “plainly contradicted an ethic of 
forgiveness, according to which man’s 
existence and his responsibility to his 
fellows are not self-evident but derived 
from man’s responsibility to God.” 


The philosophies of Kant, Hegel and 
Schleiermacher are examined in their 
relation to the doctrine of forgiveness. 
Ritschl’s interpretation of this doctrine 
is discussed in considerable detail in 
the two chapters entitled “Man Wants 
Forgiveness” and “Man Forgives Him- 
self.” Dr. Lehmann finds the principle 
of polarity controlling the thought of 
Ritsch] to the extent that there is no 
sharp demarcation between God and 
man, and divine forgiveness becomes a 
kind of self-forgiveness. 

The remaining chapters of the book 
contain a critical discussion of Kar] 
Barth’s interpretation of the Christian 
doctrine of forgiveness in terms of “the 
radical onposiiion between God and 
man.” Here there is no possibility of 
self-forgiveness. “Man and God are 
not in polar but in dialectical relation,”’ 
and fhere is a radical discontinuity be- 
tween them. Man is God’s enemy. 
Forgiveness becomes “the word which 
comes into man’s existence from beyond 
it as God’s free act of grace.” It is a 
paradoxical event which might be rep- 
resented by the figure of an arc swing- 
ing from God to man, never by a rela- 
tionship of polarity between man and 
God. 

Yet the author is aware of the limita- 
tions and inadequacies of Barth’s dia- 
lectical method, feeling that Barth’s 
theology is in danger of becoming “a 


theology above the times.”’ Some of his 
most recent works and his opposition to 
Brunner are discussed in the last chap- 
ter of the book under the title, “The 
Crisis of Protestantism.” 

Some parts of this volume are not 
easy reading, but it is a significant con- 
tribution to the literature of the Barth- 
ian movement. The author is professor 
of religion at Elmhurst College, a mem- 
ber of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, and a graduate of the Union 
Theological Seminary from which he 
also received his Doctorate of Theol- 
ogy. There is a foreword by Professor 
Reinhold Niebuhr who regards Dr. Leh- 
mann “as one of the most promising of 
our younger theologians.” 

d:6.P. 


The Faith We Live by Albert Edward 
Day. Cokesbury Press. 256 pages. 
$2.00. 

Just as Dr. Day was a worthy suc- 
cessor in the Fondern lectureship at 
Southern Methodist University to Dr. 
Edwin Lewis, so also is this book, The 
Faith We Live, a worthy successor to 
Dr. Lewis’s The Faith We Declare. Dr. 
Day has well fulfilled his commission 
to take up the task which Dr. Lewis 
bequeathed. 


The volume has purposely been writ- 


‘ten for the laity as well as the clergy. 


Dr. Day has taken into consideration the 
fact that many who read the book will 
be unfamiliar with technical, theolog- 
ical language, and will also have only 
brief periods of time in which to do 
their reading. He has, therefore, di- 
vided the lectures into short chapters, 
and the chapters into paragraphs of 
great brevity for easy reading. Such 
aiscussion of theological problems as 
has been necessary is done in untech- 
nical untheological language as far as 
possib]. 

The lectures divide naturally into two 


sections: the first, seven chapters in 
‘envth. discusses “The God of Our 
Faith,” interpreting the various por- 


traits of God which men have held, in 
an attempt to make clear the philoso- 
phy of the conception of God on which 
the techniques of the latter chapters 
of the book are based. The second sec- 
tion, containing ten chapters, discusses 
the various techniques one must make 
use of and attitudes he must assume if 
he is to have the type of faith which 
will be in keeping with a true concep- 
tion of God. 

Dr. Day has given lectures on many 
foundations, but in none of his lecture- 
ships has he been more “foundational” 
in his approach than in this series 
which is without doubt his best work. 

I. G.G. 
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UST PUBLISHED! 














EXPERTS SAY: 


“Timely . . . a handy guide to 
a Sacred Book whose contents 
are too little known.” 

—JAMES MOFFATT, 
Famous translator of 
the Bible 


““Serviceable and convenient 
in locating both texts and sub- 
jects. The idea is a happy one 
- worked out thoroughly. 
Meets a real need.” 
—JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, 
Rector of the Church of 
St. Luke and Epiphany, 
Philadelphia 


“A great new undertaking. I 

prophesy for it a large and 

steadily increasing sale.” 
—DANIEL A. POLING, 
Editor, Christian Herald 





The most practical, complete, 
usable, up-to-date Bible con- 
cordance of all time! 


HARPER'S TOPICAL 
CONCORDANCE 


Compiled by CHARLES R. JOY 


ERE is a new kind of Bible concordance—more 

helpful, comprehensive, easy-to-use than any 
ever published before. Texts are listed under alpha- 
betically arranged topics, not under key-words as 
formerly. Turn to the TOPIC desired. There before 
you are all the pertinent passages, without regard 
to the presence in them of one particular word. 
One operation—no wracking of the memory—no 
annoying loss of time! Contains 25,000 texts under 
2,200 topics, including latest modern words not 
found in the ordinary concordance. Printed in large, 
clear type. Over 500 pages, 64”x94%”. Only $3.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS © 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. C. 




















Christian Faith and the Spirit of the 
Age by Clarence E. Macartney. Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 236 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Macartney is a former moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
and a stout defender of the faith. He 
has given us in former years a num- 
ber of books of sermons and Biblical 
studies which represent a most compe- 
tent exposition of the conservative 
school of Christian thought. This vol- 
ume won second place in a prize con- 
test sponsored by the American Tract 
Society for manuscripts on the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. It is divided into four parts— 
on the Christian Book, the Christian 
Way. the Christian Act and the Chris- 
tian Destiny. While dealing primarily 
with doctrine it is not wholly confined 
to that. There are chapters, for ex- 
ample, on the ethical problems present- 
ed by moving pictures and divorce. Dr. 
Macartney has a clear and vigorous 
style and is never in doubt as to his 
own convictions. He is gifted in the 
use of striking quotations which give 
proof of his own wide reading. As a 
whole his book is to be commended to 
ministers and laymen generally as a 
worthy expression of the more con- 
servative point of view within organ- 
ized Christianity. 

F.F. 


The Faith by Which the Church Lives 
by Georgia Harkness. The Abingdon 
Press. 161 pages. $1.50. 

The authoress has the distinction of 
being the first woman to hold a profes- 
sorship at a theological seminary, that 
of applied theology at Garrett Biblical 
Institute. Already known through for- 
mer books on Christian themes, parti- 
cularly her Religious Living in the 
Hazen series, Professor Harkness of- 


fers us in this volume her 1940 lectures 


at De Pauw University on the Men- 
denhall Foundation. She defines her 
purpose as “to try to state in outline 
the basic and perennial, and therefore 
the living, convictions of the Christian 
Church.” The titles of the five lec- 
tures are as follows: “A World Church 
in a World Crisis,” “By What Author- 
ity?”, “Jesus Is Lord,” “That They 
May All Be One,” “God of Our Fa- 
thers.” 

Under these headings Professor 
Harkness covers a great deal of ground, 
compressing a mass of opinion into a 
very limited space. As a survey her 
lectures have value, but the reader can- 
not help asking himself if the result 
would not have been better if a more 
restricted theme had been selected. 
There is no mistaking Professor Hark- 
ness’ eager and passionate faith and 
more than most writers she is gifted 
with a clarity of thought and style, but 
she has lessened the worth of her treat- 
ment by the limitations necessarily im- 
posed by a lectureship. Her personal 
credo in the last three pages is, per- 
haps, the most inspiring part of a littl> 
volume which carries a glow on every 
page. 

rt. 


The Challenge for Today 


and Today by 
Cokesbury Press. 


Religion Yesterday 
Henry Sloane Coffin. 
183 pages. $1.75. 

If one had deliberately set out to 
seek an author for this volume he could 
have made no better select’on than to 
have induced Henry Sloane Coffin to do 
it. For if there is one man in America 
capable of writing significantly on “‘Re- 
ligion Yesterday and Today in a Sec- 
tion of American Protestant Chris- 
tianity” that man is the Brown pro- 
fessor of homiletics and pastoral theol- 





ogy, and president of Union Theological 
Seminary in the city of New York, who, 
to paraphrase the title of a recent book 
by Sherwood Eddy, “saw God do it.” 

Dr. Coffin’s volume reviews a_ half 
century’s evolution of religious think- 
ing. Just fifty years ago Henry Sloane 
Coffin was a lad of thirteen in the city 
of New York just awakening to the re- 
ligious forces about him and beginning 
to gain something of their significance. 
Forty years ago he was ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry and entered into 
four decades of parish ministry, preach- 
ing and teaching in the metropolis 
which were to keep him ever alert to 
the philosophical changes of those 
years in which security gave way to 
the uncertainties of the present. These 
chapters trace the changing religious 
attitudes, problems, and needs of the 
past fifty years, and Dr. Coffin has an 
inclusive and yet incisive understand- 
ing of his era and of the one which 
preceded it. 

There are six chapters, or lectures, 
in all—for this material was first given 
in lecture form at New York University 
and later at Emory University. Each 
section deals with some significant as- 
pect of the religious scene and in each 
the reader is introduced to the philo- 
sophical gamut through which thinking 
passed from the 1890’s to the present. 
The chapters are: (1) evolutionary sci- 
ence; (2) the divine imminence; (3) 
Biblical criticism; (4) religious experi- 
ence; (5) social conscience, and (6) the 
church. 

Through the medium of this book on> 
comes to a clearer understanding of 
man’s. spiritual adventuring. Pene- 
tratingly the author probes the under- 
lying attitudes and views with a his- 
torian’s clear perspective and _ the 
changing external circumstances. The 
result is that the reader is well oriented 
for both a religious and philosophical 
understanding of the problem which re- 
ligion faces today. 

1-G.G. 


Can Christianity Save Civilization? 
by Walter Marshall Horton. Harper & 
Brothers. 271 pages. $2.00. 

Here is another extremely rewarding 
and thought-provoking volume by Pro- 
fessor Horton of the Graduate School 
of Theology at Oberlin College. This is 
not a book for the casual reader, but 
one which will challenge the thoughtful 
to “read, mark and inwardly digest” its 
contents. While the plan of the book 
was gradually developing in the au- 
thor’s mind during a sabbatical tour 
through Australia, New Zealand, the 
East Indies and Siam on his way to the 
Madras Conference in 1938, most of 
this volume was not written until the 
summer of 1939. “In the light of swift- 
ly moving events” he has rephrased 
some of the passages, but the main 
purpose of the book remains the same, 
romely, “to issue a call to religious 
repentance, and hold out a promise of 
spiritual rebirth.” 

Professor Horton believes that Chris- 
tianity can save civilization, but by this 
he does not meen preserving it “as it 
is” or “restoring it as it was.” He does 
mean, however, a “religious rebirth, 
which alone can inaugurate a new as- 
cending phase of the culture cycle and 
save what is salvable in our existing 
institutions.” for he believes that “no 
existing culture is a sat sfactory home 
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e IMPORTANT Yew Books « 


A Person-Minded Ministry 
RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 


The central conviction of this book is the inherent sacredness of 
persons; its central aim is to help all sorts of ministers, ordained 
or unordained, to approach the “person-mindedness” of Jesus as the 
supreme artist in creative relationships both human and divine. 
“The book puts iron into the blood.”—Christian Advocate (Nash- 
ville. ) 





ACHIEVING TOGETHER- 





penny deat OEE | Some of the Chapters: PERSON-MINDEDNESS. 
NESS. GETTING AND FACING FACTS. THE MINISTER AS A QUICKENER 
| AND GUIDE OF VOLUNTARY GROUPS. THE MINISTER AS INTERPRETER 
OF ETERNAL PERSONAL VALUES. PREPARATION FOR A _ PERSON- 
Sane WP sant MINDED MINISTRY. $2 


The World’s Need of Christ 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


Clearly amid the social confusion of our time, a distinguished 
social scientist here proclaims that “the teachings of Christ contain 
the only possible solution of the increasing conflict in human rela- 
tions.” He challenges men to a new “imitation of Christ.” The 
Foreword to the book is by Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert. (Ready 
October 20.) 

The Chapters: THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. THE NEGLECT OF CHRIST 
IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. THE NEGLECT OF CHRIST IN RELIGION 
AND IN THE CHURCH. THE NEGLECT OF CHRIST IN BUSINESS AND IN- 
DUSTRY. THE NEGLECT OF CHRIST IN POLITICS AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. THE CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION OF OUR CIVILIZATION, 


$2 





‘ . ’ —_ Cae a 

The Springs of Creative Living a Tad 

This book seeks to discover the foundations of meaning by which even in times of 
turmoil the individual personality may find rich fulfillment. The study explores the 
fascinating collaboration between the new psychology of personality and the Christian 
understanding of man, recognizing the interdependence of psychotherapy and religion 
as they open the way to human creativity. Like Dr. May’s earlier book, THE ART 
OF COUNSELING, the present volume is free from cliches, illuminated by a sound 
understanding of the human soul, and vitalized by a keen appreciation of the infinite 
resources of religion. 


The Chapters: THE THIRST FOR MEANING. FREEDOM AND 


BUT WHAT KIND OF MEANING? 
CREATIVITY AND SIN. WHAT IS HEALTHY 


DESTINY. TOO MUCH FREEDOM MAKES US MAD. 
RELIGION? HAPPINESS. A THEOLOGY OF LIFE. GRACE AND CLARIFICATION. $2 
ene 


Men of Power 


Five Volumes a FRED EASTMAN 


The life stories of twenty outstanding 


The “giants” in literature, art, science, politics, 











Five-Volume philosophy, and religion are found in these 


Set Now “swift, vivid volumes.”—Joseph Fort New- 
; Handsomely ton. 
Boxed ’ sat = i 
$6.95 VOLUME I: Thomas Jefferson, Charles 
: Dickens, Matthew Arnold, Louis Pasteur. 
the Set 





VOLUME II: Francis of Assisi, Leonardo 
da Vinci, John Milton, Oliver Cromwell. 
VOLUME III: Benjamin Franklin, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, George Fox, Charles 
Darwin. 

VOLUME IV: Abraham Lincoln, Leo Tol- 
stoy, John Burroughs, Graham Taylor. 


VOLUME V: Lenin, Gandhi, E. L. Tru- 
deau, Robert Louts Stevenson. 


The Set, $6.95. Each Volume, $1.50 








ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS & 


Nashville r) 
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Recently 
Published ! 


Religion Yesterday 
and Today 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


A close examination of the chang- 
ing religious thought of the past fifty 
years, this book lays the necessary 
foundation for a clear understanding 
of today’s philosophical and practical 
problems. “Here in small compass is 
material one might read many volumes 
to secure . . . very valuable.”—The 
Churchman. $1.75 


The Road to 
Certainty 


CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 


Sixteen fresh sermons in the inimit- 
able Chappellian style. “Vivid, grip- 
ping, often unforgettable. Each 
vital treatment throbs with the very 
life of the present day. ... Full of 
homely philosophy, glorified by per- 
manent religious and spiritual truth.” 
—Pulpit Digest. $1.50 


The Faith We Live 
ALBERT EDWARD DAY 


“This outstanding book is strong 
meat in digestible form. It is some- 
thing far greater than a lucid state- 
ment of our faith and a searching 
analysis of human need. It is a pic- 
ture of faith, not only as a correct 
belief about God, but as a vital experi- 
ence.”—Australian Christian Common- 
wealth. $2 


Facing Life and 
Getting the Best 
of It 


CLARENCE MACARTNEY 


Scholarly in construction, practical 
in application, popular in style, these 
fourteen sermons explore life’s count- 
less possibilities of beauty and good 
and power even in the face of its pos- 
sibilities of evil. Apt illustrations, il- 
luminating reflections. $1.50 


Beyond the Facts 
J. RICHARD SNEED 


The seven chapters of this book are 
full of the buoyancy of spiritual con- 
quest over factual barriers of cynicism 
and pessimism. “Well worth reading. 
... Firmly believing in the strength of 
the unseen spiritual forces, the author 
declares their unfailing value for men 
under the strain of modern condi- 
tions.”"—The Advance $1 


Write for New Catalogue 


At Your Own 
Bookstore 


« ee 
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If You Are Teaching the Life of Christ 
You Will Be Interested in 
at ” 
MY OWN’ LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Alice Brookman 
A WORK BOOK FOR JUNIOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
An extremely popular work book on the life of our Lord. From our 
Lord’s birth to His Ascension, the student prepares his own life of Christ 
by completing the pages of the story as suggested by Miss Brookman. 
The student gains much knowledge of the history of Palestine during the 
time our Lord lived on earth. This course involves biblical research, 
handwork, memory book and dramatics. Price: Pupil’s Work Book, 70 
cents; Procedure Guide for Teacher, 20 cents. 
Published by 
Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 East 41st Street New York City 
Order a Copy Today for Examination Purposes 
for the present inhabitants of our which marked some of Dr. Horton’s 
planet.” The author then proceeds to’ earlier writings is apparent also in this 


explore the various resources available 
for meeting the present crisis in our 
decaying civilization. 

After briefly and discerningly analyz- 
ing the concepts of “saving,” “Chris- 
tianity” and “civilization” in the intro- 
duction, there is an analysis and dis- 
cussion of the relations of “Religion 
and Culture,” “Christianity and West- 
ern Civilization” and “Eastern and 
Western Civilization” in the first three 
chapters. The treatment of these sub- 
jects has not been over-popularized, 
and hasty readers may wish that more 
time had been devoted to the immediate 
solution of contemporary problems. 
However, significant insights may be 
obtained from an understanding of the 
role and 4nfluence of religion in the 
cultures of the Far East and from a 
knowledge of what Christianity has 


done for western civilization in the 
past. 
The philosophy and strategy of 


Christianity for the present crisis are 
ably set forth in the final chapters— 
“World Civilization and Christian Eth- 
ics” and “The World Christian Com- 
munity: Nucleus of a Christian World 
Civilization.” It is the author’s belief 
that “Christianity can furnish world 
civilization not only with a religious 
center—God in Christ—about which it 
can be organized, but also with a scale 
of moral values by which its affairs 
can be peaceably regulated, without 
constant resort to violence.” The dis- 
tinctive ethical resources of the He- 
brew-Christian tradition are analyzed. 
The chief ethical problems of civiliza- 
tion, i. e., Men and Machines, Economic 
Justice, the problem of the Individual, 
the Family, the State, and Nationalism 
and Internationalism are, in turn, dis- 
cussed. There is to be found in the 
last chapter a discerning appraisal of 
the outlook for the older churches to- 
day, as well as a brief survey of the 
rise of the younger churches and the 
present ecumenical movement. This 
chapter closes with a statement of 
“Proximate and Ultimate Goals of 
Christian Hope.” 

The method of Christian eclecticism 


volume. In a characteristic sentence, 
he pleads, “If you have found any good 
thing . . . then in God’s name hold on 
to it, whether it be derived from Mo- 
hammed, or Mrs. Eddy, or your own 
observation and experience, so long as 
it is not at variance with the revelation 
of God’s Spirit in Christ, which is the 
greatest light you have and the norm 
of all the rest.” 
J.C. P. 


Three Trumpets Sound by Allan A. 
Hunter. Association Press. 153 pages. 
$1.50. 


In this timely book the author so pre- 
sents the lives of Kagawa, Ghandi 
and Schweitzer that they become liv- 
ing human beings, not merely names. 
Through the medium of these intimate 
biographies Mr. Hunter hopes that we 
may “gain fresh direction and hope 
for our own” lives. Surely in a day of 
political and religious tension this book 
offers a stirring challenge to our su- 
perficial thinking about the world in 
which we live. Man needs to be 
brought up short to the tragic fact of 
human inadequacy, and to the reality 
of human power when man works with 
that something beyond himself which 
he calls God. 


The reader smells the stench of the 
Kobe slums. He holds his breath as he 
watches the diminutive Kagawa at 
night; a shining knife-blade, ready to 
kill him, is clutched in the hand of a 
crazed drunkard. And Kagawa prays! 
The reader beholds the little Indian 
man who, through the sacrificial means 
of self-starvation, attempted to unite 
the Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
who later brings the “untouchables” 
into closer touch with the rest of In- 
dian society. Again, he lives with the 
thirty-year-old Schweitzer as he starts 
anew on a medical career which sends 
him to the tropical equator and to 


African fever on the Ogowe River. So 
well does the author go into the im- 
portant details of their lives, in so lit- 
tle space, that the reader is led to look 
anew up his own petty standards and 


| ard Henry Edwards. 
| 253 pages. 


compromising Christian ideals. 

The author has published such books 
as Out of the Far East, Social Per- 
plexities and Youth’s Adventure. He 
has written articles for current publi- 
cations. The present book is a stimu- 
lating volume about stimulating men, 
and worth three hours of any man’s 


time. 
H. R. L. 


Preachers and Preaching 


A Person-Minded Ministry by Rich- 
Cokesbury Press. 
$2.00. 

The author has had a very varied 
experience in Christian work as a pas- 
tor, a Y.M.C.A. secretary and, more 
particularly, as a worker among uni- 
versity students. As a result of his 
thought and experience he presents in 
this volume an exposition of Chris- 


| tianity which begins with an interest 


in people as individuals and develops a 


| point of view dealing with the larger 


groups and social problems of the 
world. This approach is indicated in 


| the rather clumsily worded title. In- 


deed, the author uses many hyphenated 
combinations of his own coinage which 
do not have a happy effect upon a 
reader who is at all sensitive to style, 
“we-ness,” “preacher-organizer,” “pas- 
tor-case-worker.” Nevertheless this ten- 
dency does not seriously mar a book 
most earnest in spirit, richly human in 
its insight and challenging in its claims. 
It deals with the old, old story of the 
gospel from a new point of view. On 
every page there is evidence that the 
author has practiced his own preaching 
and has found in his contacts with peo- 
ple as individuals a reinforcement for 
his faith and a stimulation for his serv- 
ice. His quotations are many, espe- 
cially from the poets, and reveal the 
width and depth of his sympathy. This 
is a book to be commended to all Chris- 
tian workers and especially to those 
who are in danger of being caught up 
in the wheels of ecclesiastical organiza- 


tion. 
F.F. 


Highland Shepherds by Arthur Went- 
worth Hewitt. Willett, Clark & Com- 
pany. 235 pages. $2.00. 

If it has been three hundred years, 
as the publishers claim, since a book 
on rural pastoral theology has been 
written, then this one is certainly time- 
ly. It seems inconceivable, with all the 
emphasis upon the rural church for the 
past quarter century, that no one has 
treated this aspect of the subject. But 
now that this book has come from the 
pen and life of this distinguished Ver- 
monter, the job will not need to be done 
again. 

Here is a book which deals in the 
most specific fashion with the three 
major functions of the rural minister, 
the priestly, the preaching and the 
pastoral. Every phase of these activi- 
ties is handled in a helpful and schol- 
arly fashion. Weddings and funerals, 
baptism and holy communion, preach- 
ing and counseling—everything is here 
from the incidental to the indispensable. 
Its use will be equally profitable in the 
seminary class and in the study of the 
man on the field. 

It is richly flavored throughout with 
a salty wit, while it is characterized by 
such liberal ingredients of homely com- 
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mon sense that the reader is reminded | 


again as to just how uncommon that 
quality is. It is illuminated with ef- 
fective illustrations ranging all the way 
from rural Vermont to classical anti- 
quity. Something of the cultural rich- 
ness of the author’s own ministry is 
suggested by his allusions to Tertul- 
lian, Thoreau and Tolstoi; to Shakes- 
peare, Scott and Stevenson; and to 
“Piers Plowman,” “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and “Shadows on the Rock.” 

Urban readers who think too highly 
of themselves will be taken down a peg 
or two without mercy; and any rural 
brother who feels sorry for himself, 
because he has had to remain in the 
country, will have his inferiority com- 
plex eliminated by the exalted estimate 


of his work which is held by this dis- | 


tinguished churchman whose ministry 
has affected an entire state. 
a book to be read and studied by young 
men at the threshold of their careers, 


Here is | 


by older men whose noonday is being | 
wasted by incipient despair, by still | 


older men who need a perspective for 
their retrospect—and by all who can 
profit from the quickening stimulation 
of a life-giving spirit. 

J.D.G. 


The Eternal Voice by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. The Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 

Like many other sermon collections, 
the first is best. Taking its name from 
the first chapter,-the book represents 
the general pre-war psychology in an 
effective manner as only Weatherhead 
can do. Always geared to the prob- 
lems of the world scene, he concerns 
himself with “this bewildering art of 
living,” 





made especially difficult by | 


England’s war preparations and the ex- | 


tremely incongruous task of reconcil- 


ing the Christian faith thereto. To find | 


reality in the religious life in the midst 
of the hindrances of environment is the 
task to which the author unceasingly 
addresses himself. One of the most in- 
triguing chapters is his description of 
the work of the City Temple (London) 
in the matter of spiritual healing. This 


experiment in mass prayer for the heal- 


ing ministry of Jesus Christ “the same 
yesterday, today and forever,” is wor- 
thy of considerable study by other sane 
Evangelical churches. There is no rea- 
son why the fadists and the cultists 
should run away with whatever truth 
there may be in these practices. Com- 
ing back to the original occasion for the 
book, namely: the secret of listening to 
“The Eternal (Still, Small) Voice,” we 
find Weatherhead taking the cue from 
the Oxford Group again by urging the 
resolution of our problems by resort to 
a higher wisdom than our own and 
heard only through the “inner ear,” as 
Stanley Jones calls it. This may be 
the resort of all genuine Christians in 
these confusing days. 
F.N. 


Master Sermons of the Nineteenth 
Century edited by Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
Willett, Clark & Company. 243 pages. 
$2.00. 

There are thirteen of them. Seven 
were preached by Britishers—Thomas 
Chalmers, John Henry Newman, James 
Bowling Mozley, Frederick William 
Robertson, James Martineau, John 


Caird and Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 
Six were preached by Americans—Wil- 











New Macmillan Books 


Sir James 
G. Grazer 


Halford E. 


Leuccock 


TFtornell 
FKtart 


| Joseph R. 


Sizoo 


William €. 
Ftocking 


Harrison = 
Elliott 


The Golden Bough 


In this famous volume is the absorbing ac- 
count of the myths, superstitions, ancient 
religious rites, and practices of everv land 
from the remote past to recent times. Beauti- 
fully bound and jacketed, the new edition 
of this world-renowned work is offered at 
an amazingly low price. $1.49 


American Mirror 


Here is a candid camera picture of the ten 
tumultuous years of American life as ex- 
pressed in the literature from 1930 to 1940. 
The fiction, drama and poetry of the period 
are examined in relation to the ethical, social 
and religious phases of our life and thought 
during these years. $2.50 


Chart for Happiness 


As a result of ten years of research, Dr. 
Hart has worked out a scientifically pre- 
pared chart to measure individual happiness 
in relation to effective living and working. 
With it, one can discover his points of im- 
perfect adjustment and find the means of 
correcting them. $1.75 


Not Alone 


Amid the present state of world confusion 
and chaos, Dr. Sizoo leads us to a Divine 
Being, a God who is with us and offers us 
strength for these trying times. Stimulating 
and helpful for every reader, $1.50 


Living Religions and a 
World Faith 


Dr. Hocking evaluates religious experience, 
surveys the essences of the world’s great 
religions and examines approaches to a world 
faith, Challenging and vital reading. $2.50 


Can Religious Education 
Be Christian? 


Dr. Elliott defines religious education from 
the point of view of the present-day move- 
ment of progressive education. ‘Stimulating 
and provocative. . . . It meets a real need.” 

—Dean Luther A. Weigle. $2.50 


A Faith to Affirm 


Writing in his usual clear, forthright man- 
ner, Dr. Gilkey gives us the liberal interpre- 
tation of the Christian message. He answers 
many timely questions such as “How can we 
discover what is right?” “Does God inter- 
vene in human affairs?” etc. $1.75 
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Our Youth for 
Christ 


By R. L. Middleton 
These twenty-five talks are lively, 
filled with illustrations, and Bible 
passages are quoted frequently. 
Some of the talks are highly 
evangelistic and could be used for 
Decision Services. Inspiring and 
helpful for anyone who has occa- 
sion to speak to youth. $1.00 
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The Major Messages of 


the Minor Prophets 


By J. W. Storer 
In this book on the Minor Prophets 
—Hosea to Malachi—the author has 
given us a series of 12 brief mes- 
Sages stressing the major emphasis 
which each prophet makes. The 
truths from these inspired voices of 
wisdom constantly remind us that 
the eternal God is our refuge. $1.00 
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liam Ellery Channing, Harry Ward 
Beecher, Horace Bushnell, Matthew 
Simpson, Phillips Brooks and Dwight 
Lyman Moody. Any book with the ser- 
mons of such giants of the pulpit is 
worth buying, especially when such a 
preacher and taster of sermons as Dr. 
Atkins writes an introduction to the 
series and provides a thumb-nail sketch 
of each preacher. 

Nevertheless. while the sermons will 
repay study, their chief lesson is to 
teach us how fashions in sermons and 
even in the emphasis of the Christian 
gospel change. While all the ser- 
mons deal with human nature as we 
know it only one, William Ellery Chan- 
ning’s on “Spiritual Freedom” speaks 
directly to our critical time. Indeed, a 
fair proportion of the sermons, if 
preached in a pulpit today would be 
over the head or wide of the daily ex- 
perience of almost all the congregation. 
Perhaps I am unjust. Perhaps if we 
could have the voice and presence of 
the great preacher back again he would 
register his message. Who knows? 

Read this book and form your own 
opinion. 

i 


Religion With a Song by Millard Al- 
ford Jenkins. Boardman Press, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 160 pages. $1.00. 


True to its title, this book sounds the 


much needed note of Christian joy and 
optimism. The sermons do not present 
a cheap optimism, nor dodge the funda- 
mental issues of life, but show how 
one can sing the songs of Christian op- 
timism and joy even in the presence of 
life’s inevitables. Dr. Jenkins’ preach- 
ing is literally filled with scriptural 
quotations, scriptural illustrations and 
lines from the old familiar Christian 
hymns. When these elements are put 
together with a great Christian convic- 
tion, and a burning desire for the sal- 
vation of men, which are characteristic 
of Dr. Jenkins, one has the basis for the 
Christian optimism, and joy about 
which he writes. 

Dr. Jenkins is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Abilene, Texas, into 
which church he has received 8,500 new 
members during his twenty-four years 
of ministry there. He is a native of 
Ashville, North Carolina, and a gradu- 
ate of Wake Forest College in that 
same state. 

Gor. A. 


The Christ 


The Indispensable Christ by A. E. 
Whitham. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 156 pages. $1.50. 

There is a word of timeliness in this 
volume designed for spiritual exhorta- 
tion. “The spiritual constitution of 
Europe,” writes the author, “has been 
well-nigh ruined with adulterated 


| with the evil one.” 


Christianity. The pure word of Christ 
is suitable to mankind now, and every- 
where.” How true are these words. 
Never before does mankind need to look 
to the words of Jesus for a real and 
honest interpretation of what he did 
and what he said. 

This book is not a political or social 
tract but a volume which will give the 
reader the conviction that “human na- 
ture has more in common with God than 
In an era when 


| values and doctrines are often brushed 


aside as irrelevant a book which helps 
readers to rethink and reaffirm their 
Christian convictions cannot fail to 
make a contribution to our Christian 
literature. These twenty-three chap- 


| ters which discuss such topics as “The 


_D. Translated 
| Henry Zylstra. 


Soul and the Senses,” “Waste,” “Christ 
the Transformer,” “The Humility of 
God,” “The True Superman” are a few 
of the themes which may be used for 
devotional readings. 

Here is a book which presents the 
central truths of the Christian faith 
in a convincing manner. Though the 
author has died since its publication his 
influence can still be felt through the 


W.L. L. 


| pages of this book. 


Christ Crucified by K. Schilder, Ph. 
from the Dutch by 
William B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 561 pages. $3.00. 

The author of this volume is profes- 
sor of ethics and dogmatics in the Uni- 
versity of Kampen, in the Netherlands. 
This is a third volume in a trilogy 
written by the author. His previous 
volumes were Christ in His Suffering 
and Christ on Trial. This present study 
completes the series. 

With a profound and unusual aware- 
ness, Dr. Schilder analyzes the recorded 
words, gestures and deeds of Jesus 
Christ from the time he passes outside 
the gate of Jerusalem, on his way to 
Golgotha, to the moment of his death. 
He traces these recorded incidents in 
the life of Christ only as a trained 
theologian and psychologist could do. 
The chapters dealing with the phenom- 
ena that accompanied Jesus’ death 
make the reader aware of the magni- 
tude of the event and point out how 
earth and heaven immediately and in- 
evitably responded to the completion of 
the sacrifice. There is running through 
the book an irresistible logic which is 
imbued with a spiritual vitality. 

For the minister and student of 
Christianity who seeks a reference and 
study of the crucified Christ which is 
truly orthodox the reviewer suggests 
this volume. 

W.L.L. 


The Story of the Lord Jesus. Com- 
piled by J. Elwin Wright and Elizabeth 
M. Evans. Fellowship Press, Boston, 
(1940). 282 pages. 

This volume, which is intended for 
use in the public schools, is, described 
in the subtitle as “A Harmony of the 
Four Gospels With Other Selections 
From the Old and New Testaments, 
Arranged in Daily Readings for Young 
People.” It is in reality not a “har- 
mony” of the gospels in the usually ac- 
cepted sense of that term, but rather a 
“blending” of the four gospels into one 
complete narrative very much on the 
order of Rev. Charles E. Ebersol’s 
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The Four Gospels in One (Revell, | 
1937). The New Testament passages | 
are from Weymouth’s translation. 


There are brief readings for 157 days, 
the gospel readings being arranged in | ( ORN ER 
chronological sequence. Each gospel | 


reading is followed by a very brief se- | 
lection from some other section of the | 
Bible. A brief suggested prayer 1s 
given for each day. 

The compilers are J. Edwin Wright, 
president of the New England fellow- 
ship under whose aegis the book is re- | 
leased, and Elizabeth M. Evans, direc- 
tor of week-day Bible schools and youth 
work. In those schools where daily 
Bible reading is either demanded or 
permitted this volume should prove a 
boon to busy teachers. 

I. G. G. 


Various Topics 

Table Games; How to Make and Play 
Them by Ray J. Marran. A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 122 pages. $1.50. 

This is a book which has many uses 
and one which every church will do 
well to have on hand. Furthermore, 
there should be one in every church 
home, being placed there through rec- 
ommendation of the minister or direc- 
tor of religious education. 


In a day when many are wondering 
what can be done to restore family 
life to its rightful place any ally 
should be eagerly welcomed. The 
playing of table games is_ without 
doubt one of the best forms of indoor 
pastime for any group of people. Yet 
while there are hundreds of ready- 
made games available in toy and nov- 
elty stores it is a well-known fact that 
young people are much more interested 
in games which they can manufacture 
themselves. In this volume the author 
tells how it can be done and has so 
arranged the diagram that any child 
can easily copy them by drawing 
straight lines along an ordinary ruler 
with a lead pencil, or with curved lines 
and circles which may be drawn wtih 
the aid of a simple compass. 


This book should prove a valuable 
aid to any who are seeking craft 
projects to be worked out by the young 
people of the church. Through its help 
they can give and receive help at one 
and the same time. Mr. Marran is to 
be congratulated upon the usefulness 
of the volume. 

I. G. G. 





When things go wrong as they some- 
times will, 

When the road you’re trudging seems 
all up hill, 

When the funds are low and the debts 
are high 

And you want to smile, but you have to 
sigh, 

When care is pressing you down a bit, 

Rest if you must—but don’t you quit. 
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Cornerstone of your library from now on will be this helpful, 
scholarly work by Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr.—A COMPEND 
OF THE INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION by 
John Calvin. Let us quote one of its recent reviewers: 
“This is a significant work. Coming from the press at a time 
when there seems to be in many circles a renewed interest in 
Calvin, it will prove of inestimable benefit to those who desire an 
accurate quotation and a ready index of Calvin’s references to 
many subjects. It is approximately one-tenth the size of the 
standard unabridged edition, having 228 pages. In addition to the 
careful and wise selection of material for the Compend, there is a 
most valuable index that enables one to turn readily to all the 
great subjects treated by Calvin. The index is twofold, the first 
references being to the book, chapter, and section of the Institutes, 
while the second is to the page in the Compend.” 
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OUR CHURCH AT WORK 


~ By Margaret Winchester 


A New Course in the 
Junior Bible Workbook Series 


For boys and girls nine to eleven years of age 

In this course boys and girls discover 
many ways in which the church serves the 
individual, the community, and the world, 
and come to sense the importance of their 
personal loyalty and cooperation in per- 
petuating its work and ideals. 

Like the other workbooks in this series, 
this text uses supervised class study and a 
variety of interesting notebook work. 
Pupil’s Workbook, 20 cents; Teacher’s Guide, 15 cents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 19 S. LaSalle St. 











Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. 


Send for a sample copy, and for a circular introducing 
the entire series of Junior Bible Workbooks. 





























AMPLIFIED TOWER CHIMES 


SPECIAL RECORDINGS — AUTOMATICALLY OPERATED CHIMES 
WESTMINSTER CLOCK TOWER CHIMES 


Easy Terms If Desired 
CHARLES JACK MFG. CORP. Dept.c 
FACTORY—420 Lehigh Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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A very popular church 
lantern showing Gothic 





~ Hexagonal lantern in A view of North End Methodist architecture. This lan- 
Gothic architecture Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, tern can be made in 
suitable for auditor- showing new fixtures using the any size to suit any re- 
iums. opal bullet type glassware. quirement. 
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When Tower Bells Sing 
by F. G. Alpers 


The pastor of St. Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Elm 
Grove, Wheeling, West Virginia, gives his impression of the 
beauty and value of a tubular bell carillon. 


F you heard the coast-to-coast radio 
program of the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration on Easter Sunday, then you 

also heard the carillon recently in- 
stalled in our church. Its stately music 
was chosen by the program’s directors 
as a particularly appropriate and im- 
pressive means of opening and closing a 
resurrection day concert. 

To those who did hear the broadcast, 
there will be no difficulty in under- 
standing the thrill that came to our 
people when they realized that the 
miracle of radio was carrying the mu- 
sic of our modest church into millions 
of homes throughout the land. They 
will find it easy also to imagine the 
satisfaction that came to the donors of 
the carillon, Mr. John Dieckmann and 
Sons, local business men. 

However gratifying such an experi- 
ence may be, it is nevertheless insig- 
nificant when compared to the every- 
day service performed by our carillon 
as week by week it becomes more and 
more a part of our daily life. 

Like every other pastor, I conceive 
my duty to be twofold; I must be both 
minister and missionary. It is of para- 
mount importance to serve the spiritual 
needs of church members by helping 
them to enjoy the manifold benefits of 
their religion. But, aside from these 
duties, the typical pastor is at heart a 
missionary. He realizes one doesn’t 
have to live among the Zulus to merit 
this distinction. In the “wilds” of his 
own neighborhood are many men and 
women who would find, in regular 
church attendance, an answer to an in- 
ner yearning which would give plan 
and purpose to the entire pattern of 
their lives. 

How are we to reach such men and 
women? We cannot emulate the com- 
mercial organization by sending solici- 
tors into their homes. We cannot shout 
the merit of our “wares” through the 
medium of newspaper and billboards. 
What can we do? 

Effective Publicity 

I honestly feel that we have found 
one answer to our problem in our caril- 
lon. Here is an “advertising medium” 
that is at once insistent, effective and in 
full keeping with the dignity of the 
church. Day in and day out the music 
of time-honored hymns awakens mem- 























The largest number of bells ever assembled into a 
single playing unit—the Deagan World’s Fair 
Carillon in the Florida Building. 








ories, stimulates emotions, turns the 
thoughts of men and women from the 
fleeting problems of everyday existence 
to the lasting values that lie beyond. 
While benefitting all denominations, our 
carillon calls specific attention to our 
church, and the effect is evident in 
quickened interest, more regular at- 
tendance and new members. 

While I had been long impressed with 
the value of a carillon, I had been 
frightened by my idea of the cost. 
Somehow the word “carillon” suggest- 
ed a sum that only a millionaire could 
consider without paling. I discovered 
my error when, in cooperation with the 
donor, we investigated the matter. We 
found it possible, at surprisingly mod- 
erate cost, 





| 


to obtain American-made | 


carillons of tone quality unapproached | 
by any imported product—trich, crystal- | 
clear and unbelievably mellow, made | 


possible by a new and revolutionary 
method of precision tuning. 

In the operating mechanism, too, we 
found that Americans had far out- 
stripped their foreign contemporaries. 
Our carillon, for example, may be 
played manually from the organ con- 
sole, but is not dependent upon a musi- 
cian for daily operation. Through the 
medium of a highly efficient “electric 
player” and a carefully selected library 
of hand-recorded reproducing rolls, we 
are able to arrange a program of any 
desired type and duration, to be played 
at any time we decide upon. The play- 
er automatically starts the carillon at 
the appointed hour, and automatically 
stops the music at the conclusion of 
the program. 

(Turn to next page) 


.m. Hall, inc. 
| 





@ Beazley hymnbooks have won the 
approval of churches everywhere. 
These master books provide the best 
in hymns, songs, responsive readings, 
and orders of worship. They will bring 
new beauty to your church service. 
“SERVICE HYMNAL” — Ideal for general 
use. Contains 745 musical numbers and Re- 
sponsive Readings. In cloth, 75c per copy or 
handsome overtone binding, $1.00. 
“‘"PRAISE HIM’’—A favorite collection of 
standard hymns and stirring Gospel songs for 
Church and Sunday School. 323 numbers, 
Bible Readings, Orders of Service and Selected 
Poems. Offered in cloth, 50c per copy and 
handsome overtone binding, 65c. 
““REVIVAL GEMS No. 3//—Just the book for 
special meetings and group use. Contains 70 
favorites. Paper binding, 1Ocper copy. 
Mail couponfor sample copies and dis- 
counts on quantity orders. You may 
return samples without obligation. < 


SAMUEL W. BEAZLEY & SON TOnyy* 
523 Plymouth Ct, Dept. CM, Chicago, Ilineis \. 


$ SAMUEL W. BEAZLEY & SON 
523 Plymouth Ct., Dept. CM, Chicago 
Please send returnable copy of [J ‘Service Hymnal” 
0 “PraiseHim” ([ “Revival Gems No. 3” 
| Indicate binding desired 
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Increased Attendance of 


Your Church 


Depends on your ability to 


interest more people and in- 
duce them to attend your 
services. Let an Ashtabula 
Metal (All-Aluminum) Bulle- 
tin aid you in winning and 
holding your congregation 
it is both an invitation and 
a welcome—a modern day ne- 
cessity. 

Send for FREE Catalog and learn what an 

Ashtabula Metal Bulletin will do for you! 

Please Mention Name of Your Church 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Box 1040C Ashtabula, Ohio 











LERGY and 
HOIR APPAREL 


ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD, TAILORING 


Send for our new Catalogue 


417 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


Worth Your Attention! 

e “WHERE GOD 
MEETS MAN” 
by Dr. O. A. 
Geiseman. Price 
$1.50. 

The author, in this 

volume pre- 

sents twenty-six 
sermons select- 
ed from the week- 
ly messages to his 
congregation. The 
addresses radiate 
warmth, a sympa- 

thetic appeal, a 

tender human 

touch and offer 
courage and 
strength. Truths of 

God as taught by 

Jesus and Paul 

here speak to the 

heart of modern 
man in his own 
language. A few 
of the topics treated are: “Living Hope,” ‘‘The 

Real Truth About Christians,” ‘‘A Christian 

Citizen’s Prayer.”’ 

e@ “HYMNS FROM THE HARPS OF GOD” by 
W. G. Polack. Price $1.00. 

This book merits careful study by the minister 

and layman and should prove of particular 

value to those who are looking for the 
origins, biographical data, appraisal of con- 
tents, and interesting side-lights of such well- 
known hymns like the old Christmas favorite, 

“Oh, Come All Ye Faithful,” the majestic 

“Holy, Holy, Holy” of Bishop Heber, and the 

reverent “‘God Himself Is Present.” 


ERNST KAUFMANN, INC. 


if Spruce St. 209 S. State St, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. 

















ELECTRICAL 
Transcriptions 


MADE FOR 
CHURCH USE 


We offer an album of 
25 two-sided 12-inch re- 
cordings made especially 
for use in churches, mu- 
sical towers, memorials, 
etc. Includes the universal favorites of all 
denominations. Offered at a special price for 
a limited period. 

Recordings of selections suitable for use in 
churches in the new processed low-scratch 
acetate materials are so rare, we took upon 
ourselves to supply the deficiency, and have 
succeeded in producing recordings equal in 
every respect to the finest transcriptions used 
in radio broadcasting. 

These records will give broader coverage 
than ordinary recordings to programs from 
your musical tower, and grace indoor pro- 
grams with distinctive clarity and tone. 
Please write us today for details and prices 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 


4737 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Iilinois 






















A 3-minute 
walk from the 
Greyhound 
Terminal in 
Cleveland! 


CLEVELAND'S 


Newest Downtown 
Hotel 
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Control Road 
A Junior Sermon by Arthur L. Rice* 


ONG years ago men were building 
a road through the mountains so 
that they could reach a lovely 
mountain valley. It was hard work. 
There was little money to spend. They 
did not have the machinery which road- 
builders use today. So they built only 
a narrow, one-way road with wider 
places now and then where one might 
pass. This was all right for the few 
who came in wagons and stages, all 
drawn by horses. 

But after some years automobiles 
appeared, and each year more and more 
of them came. Men made the old road 
smoother, but to widen it along the 
rocky mountain-side would have been 
too costly. It became dangerous. 
Something had to be done. 

So they made it a control road, with 
bars at each end, and at certain hours 
cars were allowed to go up the grade, 
and at other hours the traffic moved 
down. This was fair enough, with up 
travel and down travel each taking its 
turn on the control road. 

But I am thinking of another sort 
of a road. Some people make it only 
a one-way road, never allowing the 


*Minister, Congregational Church, Tulare, Cali- 
fornia. 


traffic to move in the opposite direc- 
tion. Surely that is not fair. 

This is the road between God and 
each one of us, and its name is 
“Prayer.” It is a wonderful road, a 
great help to all who will use it—even 
to those who only half use it. Is it not 
true that to many people prayer means 
our talking to God, thanking him, ask- 
ing for new blessings, wanting to be 
more like him in our love and unsel- 
fishness. It is indeed wonderful to be 
able to talk so to God. 

But roads are made to carry traffic 
both ways. Do you think that God 
has nothing to say to us? When he 
loves us, knows all about us, sees where 
we fail, could he have nothing to say? 
Surely he will have for us messages 
of hope, correction, encouragement and 
guidance. And how foolish of us if we 
never give a chance for this traffic to 
use the prayer road. 

Of course let us continue to speak 
with God, often and earnestly. But 
let us remember to make prayer a two- 
way road. When we have talked with 
God let us give him a chance to reply. 
Let us wait, and listen, saying as did 
the young lad Samuel, “Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.” 





When Tower Bells Sing 
(From page 45) 

It should be noted that the program 
thus presented is a true carillon con- 
cert. The music is the actual music of 
tubular bells, produced without elec- 
trical amplification or distortion. The 
reproducing rolls merely release the 
electrical impulse by which the chimes 
are sounded. 

That matter of genuineness is one 
that justifies further discussion. I have 


| no doubt that it would have been pos- 


sible, a long time ago, to secure for our 
church some sort of installation by 
which the music of small chimes would 
be amplified and released from loud 
speakers. I found it difficult, however, 
to reconcile the idea of “synthetic” 
carillon music with the quality of genu- 
ineness that we seek to incorporate into 
our service and attitude. We present 
the principles of Christian living and 
the comfort of religion as true and 
basic values, unchanged by the conflict 
and changes that go on all about us. 
To give adequate musical expression 
to such a spirit seems to me to call 
for the living music of a genuine caril- 
lon. And considering the moderate cost 
at which such carillons are available, 


I am happy that the carillon of St. 
Mark’s is a real carillon. 





PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS TRY 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Pittsburgh—A fourth R in the cur- 
riculum of Pittsburgh schools will draw 
several thousand high school pupils this 
month. New classes in religious in- 
struction have been incorporated in 
school schedules for which the Board 
of Education will give regular credits. 

Preliminary reports coming to Dr. 
Gerald D. Whitney, associate superin- 
tendent in charge of secondary educa- 
tion, indicate widespread interest in the 
new course. Classes at the Westing- 
house High School will start with an 
enrollment of nearly three hundred 
from Protestant homes and a large 
number of Catholic students. 

Under the plan, worked out by Dr. 
Ben G. Graham, superintendent of city 
schools, students will attend regular 
classes in religious instruction, to be 
given in the churches of their choice, 
and regularly attend devotional serv- 
ices. One-half a credit will be given 
each year, or a total of two credits for 
the four years of high school. 

For the first time in Pennsylvania, 
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credits for religious instruction will be 
given toward high school graduation, 
it is believed. Describing the aims and 
class procedure of the course, as worked 
out by the Board of Education, Dr. 
Whitney said: 

“The only thing we do is recognize 
the training given by the churches. 
We do not recruit students, nor super- 
vise instruction. 
against offering religious instruction in 
the schools, under a ruling of the state 
attorney general. 


“However, we wish to encourage boys 
and girls to receive religious education 
in their own churches. Pupils must 
enroll for three hours a week. One 
hour of instruction will be given in the 
churches outside school hours; one hour 
is to be devoted to attendance of re- 
ligious worship at church. It is planned 
to permit students to use the first class 
period Wednesday mornings. Those 
who do not attend a course in religion 
at that time may participate in another 
phase of an activities program.” 


About 2,000 Catholic students attend 
public schools in the city, said Rev. 
Thomas J. Quigley, superintendent of 
parish schools in Pittsburgh. Classes 
for this group will begin with the new 


school term this month, said Father 
Quigley. 
Jewish clergymen have expressed 


willingness to cooperate in the move- | 


ment to provide instructors and sched- 
ules for pupils of their faith. 

Credits will be given by the Board 
of Education on statements from pas- 
tors that students have completed the 
course and fulfilled all requirements. 
University officials have said they will 
recognize credits of secondary schools 
for religious instruction. 
mental classes in the new form of re- 
ligious instruction were tried out last 
spring and credits were granted, said 
Dr. Whitney. 





OUR CHURCH SHOULD BE A 
FRIENDLY PLACE 


Our church should be a friendly place, 
Where men from every class and race 
Would feel at home, and know that they 
Were welcomed in a Christ-like way. 


Our church should be God’s dwelling 
place, 

Revealing to the world His grace; 

Where souls would feel increasingly 

The challenge of eternity. 


Our church 
wait! 

’Tis well for us to hesitate 

And ask this question searchingly, 

Is our church all a church should be? 


George W. Wiseman. 


should be—ah yes, but 


There is a state law | 


A few experi- | 


]t’s Free 


| One of the Great 
Religious Books of Our Day 


| A Guide to 
UNDERSTANDING 
THE BIBLE 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 





choosing any other book or taking 
no book at all in any particular 
month. 

(4) This service costs you noth- 
ing at all; you merely pay the pub- 
lished price of the book plus a few 
cents postage—and even then you 
may exchange a recommended book 
within ten days, if you wish. 


—vours free when you join the Re- 
ligious Book Club. 
| And you begin at once to enjoy the 
| many regular benefits of membership in 
the Religious Book Club without one 
penny of extra cost: 
(1) You receive each month the 
Religious Book Club Bulletin con- 
taining concise, authoritative re- 
views of outstanding new religious * 
books by a distinguished editorial Five thousand ministers and lay mem- 
committee consisting of Dr. Samuel bers of the Club invite you to share 
McCrea Cavert, Dr. Harry Emer- their privileges. Begin now to enjoy 
son Fosdick, Bishop Francis J. Mc- the numerous benefits of membership 
Connell and Dr. Howard Chandler at no extra cost. 


Robbins. You will receive promptly your free 
(2) You are the first to get the copy of the regular $3.00 edition of 
book most highly recommended un- Dr. Fosdick’s indispensable book, “A 
less you prefer another book. GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE 
(3) You are guaranteed against BIBLE.” as soon as your enrollment for 
dissatisfaction by your privilege of the Religious Book Club is received. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW— 
JUST THE COUPON ! go Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 


e Send me a free copy of “A GUIDE TO 

THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE ! UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE,” by Dr. 
bh ebieiien ent ennete Harry Emerson Fosdick, and enroll me as a 

t : ale P member of your club. I agree to take not 

a ree ae See less than 6 books a year and I will remit 

~~ har gm llmecpngas py — the regular retail price plus postage, within 
Se Eheekee ot Gntist e aceamell °f 1 10 days from receipt of each book. I agree 
to notify you promptly during any month 
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BIBLE STUDIE¢ 


| 
Get CHOIR and PULPIT] 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE | 
way! 
| FOR YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
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With the use 
of this Course, every 
Young People’s Society may 
be converted into a School for 
Bible Training 


1940 SACRED BIOGRAPHY 
A Scriptural Study Each Week---52 Lessons 


The men and women of the Bible 
and their message for today. 


Send 15c in stamps for current issue. 
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7 socks—now easy for your 
church to own under 
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HE parsonage doorbell jingled tim- 

idly, as though the person pushing 

the button was not quite certain of 
the kind of reception waiting. As its 
clanging struck the ear of the minister. 
his first reaction was that of a slight 
irritation. He had just returned from 
a rather wearying round of afternoon 
calls, and all the afternoon had been 
anticipating an hour of undisturbed 
comfort in an easy chair reading a vol- 
ume recently purchased but as yet un- 
read. The doorbell meant a visitor, 
possibly it meant another emergency 
pastoral call, so that his first impulse 
was to disregard the summons and per- 
mit no unwelcome visitor to disturb his 
hour of relaxation. 


But this impulse was only momen- 
tary. Just before the bell had rung, 
his attention had been attracted by a 
baby’s cry coming through an open win- 
dow of the maternity hospital across 
the lawn. The character of the cry 
made it evident that the crying baby 
had not been many hours a resident of 
this earth. At the very moment the 
bell had sounded he had been musing on 
the advent of a new life into this sor- 
row-swept world. The timid way in 
which the button had been pressed sug- 
gested to his mind the presence of a 
child with some candy to sell. Never 
had such a visitor been turned away 
from his door without at least a kindly 
word. Above all others he loved the 
children of his parish. His resolution 
to spend a quiet hour was forgotten, his 
reluctance to answer the summons of 
the bell pushed aside that in person he 
might greet the child he supposed was 
standing at his door. 

But he found no childish candy sales- 
man. The woman standing at his door 
was a total stranger to him, and this 
too in spite of the boast that he knew 
all the residents of his congested par- 
ish. He could readily see that she was 
not a beggar, at least not an ordinary 
beggar. Such as she appeared to be 
would have dared to ring his bell only 
under the stress of great emotion. His 
quick eye noted at once the clean, neat, 
though inexpensive dress, the evident 
traces of prolonged anxiety on her face, 
and the slightly rounded figure which 
proclaimed her an expectant mother. 

“Is this a Methodist parsonage?” It 


_ *Minister, Haws Avenue Method'st Church, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 
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Mary Magdala 


A Case in Pastoral Psychiatry 


ly William C. Sheath" 


was the woman who spoke first. 

“It is,” replied the preacher, “and | 
am the minister. The church across 
the lawn there is my church.” 


“Thank God for that!’’—a look of re- 
lief swept over the woman’s face as the 
words broke from her lips. “I have 
been almost crazy. For the last half 
hour I have walked up and down before 
the house until I forced myself to ring 
the bell. I felt that if I was to get help 
anywhere it would be from a Methodist 
preacher. Yet that did not seem like 
a Methodist Church!” 


The deep-seated pastoral instincts in 
the minister’s heart asserted themselves 
and swept away his resolution for a 
quiet hour. Here was a woman in need 
of help, in need of soul-healing prob- 
ably, such could not be denied at his 
door. Yet he had been deceived so 
many times; deceived by persons look- 
ing just as worthy as this woman 
seemed. He must be cautious. “Just 
what is your trouble, madam?” 


The minister’s tone was coldly imper- 
sonal, but the cool wording was d’sre- 
garded by the woman. “For some weeks 
I have been in that institution next to 
your church.” She pointed with her 
finger to the maternity hospital much 
patronized by unmarried’ mothers. 
“Yesterday the physicians there put me 
under ether. What they did I do not 
know. But when I came out of the 
ether they laughed at me; told me noth- 
ing ailed me; told me to go back home. 
But I know too well my real condition. 
I dare not go back to my home. I have 
no friends or acquaintances in this city. 
I have been walking this street praying 
that this house might be a Methodist 
parsonage, and that the preacher living 
here might help me. If you refuse— 
God knows what I can do!” 

In the room which served the minis- 
ter both as living room and consulting 
room, the preacher spoke gently to his 
visitor. “I am going to ask some ques- 
tions which I want you to answer with- 
out any reserve. It is not that I am 
anxious to hear another sordid tale of 
evil living. God knows I have heard 
enough such stories without adding 
yours to the list. But if I am to help 
you I must know your story. And I 
must know it exactly as it happened, 
even though it hurts you to tell it to a 
stranger such as I am.” 


Her Story 

In answer to his close probing of 
her life, the woman’s story was quickly 
given. Her home was in a distant 
state. Her husband, a humble middle- 
class citizen who was universally re- 
spected, had come, as had she, from a 
family against whom no reproach had 
ever been cast. Left a widow some 
years before her visit to the minister, 
she had found the meager sum left to 
her after the funeral expenses, inade- 
quate to her living. She had therefore 
eked out her income by renting a room 
to such transient guests as happened 
to respond to the card displayed in front 
of her home. One of these guests had 
been a traveling salesman who “made” 
the community regularly. He soon be- 
came one of the habitual patrons of 
the tourist home. But the regularity of 
his coming soon gave rise to friendship, 
and the friendship ripened quickly into 
more intimate relations. Soon these 
intimate relations were as frequent as 
the visits of the salesman. 


Then came the time when her woman- 
ly intuitions warned her that all was 
not as it should be. The family physi- 
cian was consulted and confirmed her 
suspicions. His sympathy with the 
families—both of the woman and her 
husband—prompted him to advise her 
to avoid the almost inevitable disgrace 
by coming to the minister’s city. Here 
she was to take a residence in the ma- 
ternity hospital which at the birth of 
her child would adopt the infant. She 
could then return to her home merely 
explaining to her friends that she had 
been away on an extended vacation. 


To this point she had carried out the 
program to the letter. Now she found 
herself on the street with the doctors 
declaring her fears groundless, but with 
her own body telling her that she had 
every reason to fear. Even while tell- 
ing the story to the sympathetic ear of 
the minister, the twitching in her side 
had spoken to her of the new life which 
was coming to its fulfillment. What 
was she to do? How could she face her 
home folk? How could she remain in a 
strange city where not a soul knew her 
and with but a meager supply of 
money? It was no wonder that her face 
was wildly testifying to a distracted 
spirit. 

The eyes of the minister glowed with 
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the spiritual insight of the shepherd of 
souls. ‘There are three things in your 
life which are causing your trouble. 
But these three things may be cured 
very easily if you will do the necessary 
things. First of all you still have a 
conscience; and for that you ought to 
very devoutly thank God every day. 
You have also an over-wrought nervous 
system. If you can get a little under- 
standing of yourself and your need, 
and a little freedom from worry this 
will quickly disappear. And last of all 
you have been, unconsciously no doubt, 
adding years to your age. You are not 





as young as you have imagined your- | 


self to be. 


To Secure Peace 


“Now do you really desire peace of 
mind and of heart? Then there are 
three things I shall suggest for you 
to do. First, kneel down here, right 
here in this room, and tell God the 
whole pitiful tale which you have told 
me. Do not keep from him a single 
detail of the story. Tell it to him as 
you would tell it to your own father. 
And then when you have made a clean 
breast of it all; when you have told him 
all, ask him, for the sake of the sacri- 
fice which his Son made on the cross, 
to forgive all your foolishness and your 
sinful wanderings.” There, kneeling on 
the worn carpet of the parsonage living 
room, in a silence solemn and broken 
only by her sobbing, the woman poured 
out her soul to God and pleaded for 
forgiveness. When the prayer was done, 
the minister bade her rise. ‘Let me tell 
you what God has said about those who 
talk to him as you have talked.” He 
picked from the table a copy of God’s 
word and read softly, ‘I will remember 
your sins against you no more forever!’ 
“You may at times find yourself think- 
ing of your past. But when God for- 
gives he forgets. God will never think 
of your sin again. As far as he is con- 
cerned it is as though it never hap- 
pened. He has forgotten it entirely; 
now you forget it also! 


“Now there is a second thing I want 
you to do. A few doors up th’s street 
lives a Christian physician, a personal 
friend of mine. He may be trusted im- 
plicitly. He would not tell you an un- 
truth for all the money in the world. 
Go to him; tell him your situation; then 
no matter what he tells you accept it 
confidently as the real truth about 
yourself. 

“Now for the third thing to be done. 
After he has told you what he feels is 
the truth about your condition, I want 
you to go back to your home and forget 
the whole matter. Live from now on 
as a saved soul should live. I know 
what he will tell you. When he says 
it, just go home and be as happy as 
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INSIST ON THESE SAFE 


Folding Chairs 
That Will Not Tip - - 













feet. 





In your classrooms it is extremely important that the 
folding chairs in use be constructed so that they will 
not tip, should children sit out on the edge, or stand 
on the chairs. 
more folding chairs comes up, that your church buy 


Insist, when the question of buying 


PEABODY 


Folding Chairs 


There is a complete line of Peabody No-Tip 
Folding Chairs, ranging from simple, sturdy 
wood chairs to the finest, upholstered steel fold- 
ing chairs. 
Other safety features prevent pinched fingers or 
Write today for Free Peabody Folding 
Chair Catalog and Price List. 

Peabody also makes a full line of portable as- 
sembly chairs for Sunday School and other as- 
sembly rooms and a complete line of fixed metal 
standard chairs for choir lofts and church audi- 
toriums. 


Every size chair needed is available. 


Write for Peabody Catalog No. 40. 


No obligation. 


No. 73 Wood Folding Chair 


Box 7 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 


No. Manchester, Ind. 








you once were before your feet were 
taken in the snare of sin. 


and for the mercy which forgives your 
sins.” 

This time the door-bell rang with a 
surer sound. Once more the woman 


stood before the minister’s door. But 
what a change half an hour had 
wrought! The hunted look was gone, 


its place taken by a calm and peace. 
“T have seen the doctor! He told me 
you phoned my story to him while I 
was on my way. He says I am well! 
Thank God I ever had the courage to 
ring your bell. Now I am going back 
to Carolina, back to my home, to my 
friends, to my church, to my old happi- 
ness, back to my Christ!”’ 

She left the door smiling, as she 
went. The minister turned again to his 
book and his easy chair. Unconsciously 
he hummed to himself a stanza of an 
old revival hymn: 

“Though your sins be as scarlet, 

They shall be as white as snow; 

Though they be red like crimson, 

They shall be as wool. 
He’ll forgive your transgressions 
And remember them no more.” 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
for November 
Will Be Published October 25 


And never | 
forget to thank God for his goodness | 











OUTSTANDING 
CHURCH-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


in America have been equipped 
from the full line of Sunday 
school furniture manufactured 
by us. 
What Are Your Requirements? 
Inquiries Will Receive 
Prompt Attention 


Standard School 


Equipment Co. 
Siler City, North Carolina 
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Business Reference 
Service 


This service may be most 
useful to your church. When 
seeking equipment fill out as 
the form suggests and mail it 
to Church Management. Your 
request will be immediately 
forwarded to manufacturers 
and dealers of the supplies in 
which you are interested. 


Acoustical Material 
Bell 

Bibles 

Brass or Bronze Tablets 
Bulletin Board 

Choir Vestments 
Church Insurance 
Coal Stoker 
Cushions 

Heating Plans 
Illuminated Cross 
Lighting Fixtures 
Metal Ceilings 
Mimeograph 

Money Raising Leadership 
Motion Picture Projector 
Motion Picture Film 
Multigraph 

Organ 

Organ Blower 
Partitions 

Pews 

Pew Phones 

Piano 

Pulpit 

Pulpit Furniture 
Pulpit Vestments 
Radio 

Sound Reinforcement 
Stereopticon 

Tower Chimes 
Typewriter 
Ventilation 

Windows 


WE ARE GOING TO BUILD A 
NEW CHURCH 
eG le a ere 
| ae eee 
Architect 


ONOOOOOnDOOD0ODO000O0n0000 70000000000 


Address 


Items not listed above ___________-_ 


.. Mail to.. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, O. 














| you 
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FROM THE WAR-TORN WORLD 
Editor, Church Management: 

Since I have been caught up in the 
throes of war I have meant to write 
to discontinue Church Manage- 


ment. Moving about as I am, it some- 


| times does not reach me and the army 
| life is so exacting that one cannot do 


justice to reading. Besides, the prob- 
lem of censorship prevents me from 


| sending you news from time to time as 


I formerly did. 

I have been with my battalion since 
September 1, 1939, about a year now. 
We were among the last to leave 
France, after a trying time, coming 
out a month ago from Cherbourg. 
France had collapsed and Paris had 
fallen. It left a bitter trial for the 
British troops who were there, but I 
was fortunate to come through. 

It looks as if this would be a long 
and hard war but we face the future 
with confidence. We have met the 
Germans in the field and we have no 
fear to meet them again. We know 
their methods. Britain will not col- 
lapse as France did: of that I am cer- 


| tain. 


The hardest part for those of us who 
have families is the long separation 
from home but that is inevitable. We 
are glad to have some part in protect- 


| ing our country. 


One thing that stands out clearly is 
the superiority of our planes in qual- 
ity. In France I saw many air battles 
and in all of them the Germans were 
defeated. One day I saw one Spitfire 
attack fifteen German bombers, shoot 
down three, and scatter the rest, send- 
ing them home postehaste. The Spit- 
fire was unharmed. 

You will be interested to know that 
religion is held in high regard in the 
army. Even when church parade is 
not compulsory, men turn out in full 
numbers. It is very encouraging and 
makes a chaplain’s life full of interest 
and result. And I think that one is 
able to be of great help to many a 
lad. 

William D. Maxwell, 
Chaplain, The Glasgow Highlanders. 


LET THE CHURCH MAKE PEACE 
Editor, Church Management: 

The letter of Subscriber Zorbaugh 
significantly appeared opposite a paid 
advertisement of. the “Committee to 


Defend America by Aiding the Allies.” 


We are to annihilate Germany because 
later they may wreck us. That’s a new 
version of Jesus’ precept, “Bless them 
that curse you.” 

Perhaps Mr. Zorbaugh can explain 
what higher motives would cause us to 
kill and maim and cripple. Surely he 
would not dare to revive history’s hor- 
rible lie, “Make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” We helped England and 
France once, and what was the result? 
The very nations we helped turned 
on us, forsaking honest obligations. 
Doesn’t your subscriber remember how 
England tried to win Russia to her side 
to “defend democracy” and Russia is 
hardly to be classed as a democracy. 
Remember, too, that Italy fought side 
by side with England during the World 
War. 

I am not a pacifist, but if I have my 
choice between pacifism and the rank, 
fifth column activities of the “Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies Commit- 
tee,” I would take the former. 

It seems that every time war comes, 
we forget “what manner of spirit we 
are of.” that we are “not to destroy 
men’s lives but to save them.” We for- 
get about a splendid book written some 
nineteen centuries ago. When its au- 
thor was born messengers from another 
sphere sang “Peace on Earth.” When 
the author was old enough to speak 
for himself he said something about 
“loving your enemies” and gave a 
golden rule. When one of his defenders 
pulled a sword, he said sternly, “Put up 
your sword into its sheath. All they 
that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.” Some day our bleeding 
world will re-discover this book and 
find that its sentiments are not only 
beautiful but practical, too. 

There are plenty of people who can 
make war but only few who can make 
peace. Let the church of Christ not 
repeat the error of the world war when 
preachers from their pulpits damned 
the Kaiser and cursed slackers. No 
side has a monopoly on right—and the 
church should be the last to fan the 
spirit of hate into the flame of war. 

Herman Bielenberg, 
Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


THE “FIST” IN PACIFIST 
Editor. Church Management: 

If “days of retribution” (referring to 
your September editorial) are now 
upon us Christian pacifists, I venture 
to say that days of retribution will 
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come upon those who are now compro- 
mising the New Testament attitude to- 
ward war. 
lowing the first World War and many 
preachers regretted “presenting arms” 
in the war “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

It is possible that some overzealous 
peace advocates (not, likely, pacifists) 
“have unduly urged young people to 
sign pledges of nonparticipation in 
war.” One who mingles with young 
people in church conferences, however, 
knows that they do not need urging. 
Their realistic attitude toward war has 
come about through two decades of 
teaching by the church that war is sin. 
It is innate and needs no forcing. 
Please name me one real pacifist (not a 
mere shouter for peace) who has forced 
a young person to sign an anti-war 
pledge. 

And why deplore aggressive paci- 
fism? A pacifist ought to be aggres- 
sive. There is a “fist” in “pacifist.” 
Of course, this “fist” represents a non- 
violent type of action; but your phil- 
osophy of pacifism is faulty if you 
equate it with passiveness and meek- 
ness. Doubtless your scornful refer- 
ence to “belligerent pacifism” springs 
from a desire to keep the pacifist with- 
in the framework of the well-known 
caricature that militarists have eter- 
nally portrayed. 

On the other hand, may I commend 
your other editorial, in the same issue, 
condemning conscription of only our 
young men and letting the oldsters get 
off without any obligation? 

Lyndon B. Phifer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WHICH EDITORIAL? 
Editor, Church Management: 

On the same day and in the same 
mail I received the September number 
of Church notice 
that my subscription had expired with 
request for renewal I laid the letter 
on my desk with the intention of mail- 
ing my check for renewal on the same 
day, having been a subscriber, I think, 
frcm the very first number. 

When I perused the magazine I was 
saddened to find a half-page advert’se- 
ment by the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies. It was 
calling on us to write or wire our con- 
sressman to speed up our participation 
in an undeclared war in which we are 
now taking part, and which is just 
another step towards military partici- 
pation. I simply can not conceive such 
a policy as being in harmony with the 
teachings and spirit of Jesus Christ 
who said, “All that take the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” 

I have no more time for Hitler than 
you have but I do object to a religious 
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That is what happened fol-~} 
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CHURCH LIGHTING 


THAT CONFORMS TO TWO 
IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES 


In lighting the church two principles 
must be followed. 


First it must be 


ay 
| ee 


Ecclesiastically Correct 

It must be in keeping with 
the dignity of the structure 
and the style of architecture. 

Lighting must also be 


Correct for Seeing 
Every Novelty lighting fix- 
ture conforms to these princi- 
ples. We have in our files 
hundreds of designs to suit 
your requirements. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


TE 
NOVELTY 
LIGHTING 


CORP. 


2484 E. 22nd St. 
Cleveland, O. § 


Established 1905 

















magazine following a policy which will 
inevitably lead us into war. Your edi- 
torial policies in which you, at times, 
advocated even going to war has of- 
fended me and other ministers of my 
acquaintance but the editorial men- 
tioned above was the climax. The check 
for renewal has not nor will it be writ- 
ten. I feel very sorry to feel under 
necessity to pursue this course, for I 
have appreciated the helpful materials 
contained in the magazine, but now we 
must part company. 
P. A. Lang, 
Bonfield, Illinois. 


SUPREME ISSUE 
Editor, Church Management: 
The September, 1940 number is a su- 
preme issue. 
“Canadian Loyalty,” page 672. 
“Happened Before,” page 674. 
“How to Stand the Strain of 
page 679. 
“Religion Can Do This,” page 692. 
“Minister’s Prayer,” page 693. 
“Cut of Church,” page 681. 
“Editorials,” page 671. 


War,” 


(Turn to page 57) 








Delong & Delsong 


Formerly of Dé Liona Burnimure 6. 
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PEwWs . 


EA 
CRARCEL RENOVATIONS 
Sunday School Equipment €tc. 


BROWN- BORHEK CO. associates 


PLANT + BETHLEHEM + PENNA. 

















« CHOIR ROBES » 


Ale 


Cap ano Gown Company 
366 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 

Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago, Illinois 


Champaign, IIil. 














CHIMES 


‘* BELLS :2""" 


Write for literature. Address Dept. 44 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 
An Address for Children on Com- 
munion Sunday 

All of us have seen pictures of the 
Statue of Liberty. Some of us have 
actually seen the great statue which 
stands in the harbor of New York. 
How wonderfully and beautifully it 
stands forth—a female figure with a 
torch uplifted in one hand and a book 
in the other. Once I visited the little 
island on which the statue stands. I 
had not realized its gigantic size until 
that day. I went inside of it, climbed 
a circular stairway within its body and 
up into its forehead. There I had a 
magnificent view of the skyline of New 
York City in one direction and far out 
on the sea in the other. This was a 
thrilling experience, almost as thrilling 
as climbing a mountain. But even 
more impressive than the ascent inside 
the statue was my approach to it in 
a steamboat. How mightily it towered 
upward, growing larger and larger as 
our boat approached it! There it stood 
symbolizing the great American ideal 
of freedom. There are times when 
liberty seems to be threatened in the 
United States. But the Statue of Lib- 
erty is always there in New York 
Harbor, reminding us what our country 
stands for and bringing us back to the 
idea of it. 

The Statue of Liberty is a symbol. 
A symbol is an outward sign or thing 
that represents some inner reality or 
truth. The flag is a symbol. It repre- 
sents our country, America, which we 
love. The flag is not our country. By 
itself it is only a piece of cloth. But 
we love our flag because it represents 
or symbolizes the country we love. 

There is a sense in which the com- 
munion service of the church is a sym- 
bol. On the table are plates with bread 
on them and cups with wine in them. 
The bread represents the body of Jesus 
which was broken and the wine repre- 
sents his blood which was shed for us 
when he died on the cross. The com- 
munion also means that Jesus is here 
in the spirit with us. There are times 
when we forget these great truths of 
our Christian faith. But the com- 
munion service comes to remind us 
that Jesus died for our sins, that he 
rose again from the dead and that, he 
He said: “Lo, I am 


is with us always. 











Paul F. Boller 








with you always even unto the end of 
the world.” 


SERMON OUTLINE ON THE NEGRO 
SPIRITUAL “HEBEN” 

The “spiritual” is concerned with 
what the singers hope to do in the 
hereafter. But it contains good creed 
for life on this earth. 

1. “All God’s Chilluns Got Wings.” 
This gives expression to one of the 
most fundamental doctrines of our 
faith: the divine worth and possibilities 
of human beings. Do we see the glint 
of wings in men—in all men—men of 
different nationalities, color and sta- 
tion of life? 

2. “All God’s Chilluns Got a Robe.” 
The robe symbolizes the redemption 
God bestows on human nature. When 
the prodigal son returned home, his 
father put a robe on him and said, 
“This, my son, was lost and is found.” 
Are we willing to take the robe that 
God wants to put on us? 

3. “All God’s Chilluns Got a Song.” 
The Christian has glorious convictions 
that break out in song. The man who 
experiences the love of God wants to 
break out in song. 

4. “All God’s Chilluns Got Shoes.” 
Shoes are given’ to walk with—“walk 
all over God’s heben.” They are given 


to walk all over God’s earth too. We 
are to carry the message of God’s love 
in Christ all over the earth. We are 
to go into every place and claim it as 
a field for God. 


FORMS OF GRACE BEFORE MEALS 

The Lord make us grateful for all 
His mercies, and add His blessing, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Father in heaven, sustain our bodies 
with this food, our hearts with true 
friendship, and our souls with Thy 
truth, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

O Saviour, as we come again to Thy 
table and the food Thou hast so lov- 
ingly provided, we pray for those less 
fortunate, those whom ailment and 
misfortune have visited, and those in 
sin. Provide, O merciful Saviour, for 
them as Thou hast provided for us. 
Teach us that we should show unto 
our fellowmen mercy and justice and 
never let pass by an opportunity when 
we may do good to them and serve 
Thee. 


WAYSIDE PULPIT 
Each day should end with a look at 


the stars. 
+ 2k * 


To teach truth is far better than to 
deny error. 
om * * 
It is easier to be critical than cor- 
rect. 
* ok * 
The making of money should not un- 
make you. 


Henry VanDyke 
Love is the best thing in the world 
and the thing that lives the longest. 


Henry Drummond 
There is a difference between trying 
to please and giving pleasure. Give 
pleasure. 


Berthold Auerbach 
To harbor hatred and animosity in 
the soul makes one irritable, gloomy 
and prematurely old. 


Oswald W. S. McCall 
God himself cannot teach a proud 
man. Conceit would not recognize God 
ifitsaw him. From The Hand of God; 
Harper & Brothers. 
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George Hodges | 

Only let us meet the feast of fruits | 
with the fruit of better living. 

With the harvest of unselfishness 
and courtesy and the love of our neigh- | 
bor. 

Let us praise God not only with our 
lips but in our lives. 


A Size and Style 
for Every Need * 
The answer to your needs in Church Ff PSALTER 
bulletin boards, for indoor and out- 34 
door use, with or without illumination, 7% 
will be found in the new ACME cata- § HYMNS 
log No. 540. Send for it now and solve 4 
your changeable bulletin problems. 43 
BULLETIN & DIRECTORY BOARD Corp. 154 
37 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 


607 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jeremy Taylor 
Therefore as every man is wholly 
God’s own portion by the title of crea- 
tion, so all our labors and care, all our | 
power and faculties must be wholly 


employed in the service of God, and PLAN NO W FOR Christmas a (ai oe 


even all the days of our life; that this 











f : : ‘ . LARGE sample packet of printed and lithographed Christmas supplies is awaiting you! It con- 
life being ended, we may live with him tains an unusually attractive line of pastor’s personal greeting cards, Christmas announcement 
f folders and bulletins, collection envelopes, pastoral letters and many other printed aids for the 

orever. Christmas season. Write today for your sample packet. It’s free. 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING COMPANY, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Emerson ae 
Perhaps we can save you money on your next printing order. May we quate you? 


The sweetest music is not in orator- 
ies, but in the human voice when it 
speaks from its instant life tones of | 
tenderness, truth and courage. 











STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
At Low Costs 


Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. Easily 
applied. 


G. K. Chesterton 

Christianity has not been tried and 
found wanting; it has been found diffi- 
cult and not tried. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie An fi Pope 

The rewards of great living are not 
external things, withheld until the 
crowning hour of success arrives. 

They come by the way in the con- 
sciousness of growing power and | THE ACME DIME COLLECTORS 
worth, of duties nobly met and work FOR ENCOURAGING EVEN YOUR MOST IMPORTANT PROJECTS 
thoroughly done. 

Joy and peace are by the way. 





65 Fifth Avenue Cc. M. MALZ New York City 




















> Help may be secured in multiplied small amounts by 
C) using Our Dime Booklets. Attractive, Strong, Inexpen- 
sive—they offer you a popular and successful method. 
Cn Le eC olients 50 Dimes 
illed Means $5,000 
DIME GLEANER Collects = Dimes 
ge gee HAND— “ 


DIME HELPER— = 30 és 
DOLLAR IN DIMES—“ as 


Descriptive circular and samples on request 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


William H. Carruth 


A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite tender sky, 

The ripe rich tint of the cornfields, 

And the wild geese sailing high, | 

And all over upland and lowland | 

The charm of the goldenrod— | 
| 
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Some of us call it Autumn, 


























And others call it God. 296 Broadway New York 
AS I GROW OLD 
Author Unknown New joys rise in our hearts. 
ter : corn that feeds our bodies and the T R O F FS E ny 
wena is done, harvest of beauty that feeds our souls; Pac You 
en all the days are gray days, com- For the blue of the distant hills and . 
ing after : ° 
The warmth, the sun. the wide stretch of meadow and Church Bulletins 
God keep me then from bitterness, prairie; 
from grieving, For golden flower and flying bird; and Announcements 


When life seems cold; 


God keep me loving and believing For the nearness of Thy presence in 


Printing and Mimeographing 


As I grow old. the brooding haze; . 
aia For the thoughts unutterable that produced at a nominal charge. 
AUTUMN PRAYER oP Let us quote prices on weekly 
Rodney F. Johonnot calendars. 


O God. Th h : f In thankfulness may we go forth to . 
ee ail daily tasks and live in conscious- Our process makes an effective 


night to bless us with a new day. ness of Thy eternal presence and love. and lasting impression. 


In its dawning Thou revealest Thy- i i ’ 
ial ia: aaa THE MOUNTAINS aaoee “tani oh 
Fresh beauties break upon our vi- Ralph Connor EEE SE ee 
sion; How exalting are the meuntains and ARROW LETTER SERVICE 
New evidences of Thy goodness ap- how humbling! 510 National Building 


pear; How lonely and how comforting! | Cleveland, Ohio 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS / 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Hotels ” 
We suggest that you pass this list on 
to them either by publishing it in your 
church calendar or by clipping it from 
the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 

THE INN—300 fireproof rooms in an estate of 
5,000 acres. Utmost in sports. Selected clientele. 
Three hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Chas. N. Thompson, Mgr. 

EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 

NORTHFIELD CHATEAU—Traditional New Eng- 


land hospitality. 250 acres estate. Tempting 
meals. A. Gordon Moody, Mgr 
NEW YORK 

HAMILTON—143 West 73rd Street. Telephore 

Endicott 2-7400. 350 rooms—$2.50 up. Kitchen- 

ettes. A fine residential apartment hotel. Wm. L. 


Wilson Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
NORMANDIE—36th and Chestnut Streets. 250 
rooms—$2.50 up. S. B. Dobbs, Gen’l Mgr. 
ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 


Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 
Mgr 
THE WHITTIER—-140 North 15th Street. Owned 


and operated by Philadelphia Young Friends As- 
Rooms with running water—$1.50 to 


sociation. 
$2.00 With private bath—$2.50 up F. M. 
Scheibley, Mgr. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


STRATH HAVEN INN—A_ suburban hotel. 
Rooms with running water—$1.50 to $2.00. With 
private bath—$2.50. F. M. Scheibley, Owner and 


Mer 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


HAMILTON HOTEL—Rooms with running water 
—$1.50 With private bath—$2.50 up. F. M. 
Scheibley, Owner and Mgr 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


EBBITT—10th and H Streets, N. W. 150 rooms, 
150 baths—$2.00 up. 

GRAFTON—1139 Conn Avenue, corner DeSales 
Street 175 rooms—$2.50 up 


GRAFTON ANNEX—75 rooms—$1.50 up 
All under management of 
George C. Clarke, Owner and Operator 





ULPIT FURNITURE 


Chairs. Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts. Etc 


Fine furniture at factory-to- 
Church prices. State your needs. 


DE MOULIN Bros. & Co 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for book publication. Fiction, non-fiction, juvenile, 


poetry. Special attention RELIGIOUS works. New 
Writers Wide National selling facilities Pub- 
lication on a large Royalty Basis. 


THE PYRAMID PRESS 
55 West 42nd Street New York City 
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How awesome and how kindly! 

How relentless and how sympa- 
thetic! 

Reflecting every mood of man they 
add somewhat to his nobler, his ignoble 
self. 


AN INEXHAUSTIBLE TEXT 
I heard a story About a negro preach- 








| er, who had died not long before—hav- 
| ing lived over ninety years, having 
been a minister over seventy years, 
and having preached more than ten 
thousand sermons from a single text. 
I said, “That couldn’t be,” until I 
heard what text it was: “Have this 
mind in you which was also in Chr-st 
Jesus:” Then I said to myself, “What 
else is there to preach about?” That 
is what counts, now and always. If 
we Christians, each of us, all of us, 
have the mind of Christ, we shall trans- 
form the church from a staid, respec- 
table social movement into a real Body 
of Christ, through which his spirit can 
do its perfect work. We shall push 
the cause of world missions, which is 
| just the carrying out of the program 
and will of Christ, with a devotion, 
and a backing of prayer, interest and 
sacrifice, that shall make the wonder- 
ful record of the past look like child’s 
play. We shall find our chief joy in 
serving the kingdom of God in-the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. That is all that 
is needed to bring the hope of the ages 
to fulfillment in the kingdom of God 
in the life of humanity. From The 
Christian Century Pulpit. Sermon by 
William P. Merrill; The Christian Cen- 
tury Press. 


LIVING WITH OURSELVES 

“Why did you return this money?” 
a lad was asked when he returned to 
the owner a large sum of money which 
he had found. “No one knew you had 
it,” the owner went on, could 
have kept it and bought many things 
you need. Ne one would have known.” 
“T should have known,” replied the 
“And I have to live with myself, 

I don’t want to live with a 
We have to live with ourselves, 
always. And we do not want to live 
with liars, self-deceivers, hypocrites. 
If we want to live with ourselves with 
peace and joy, we need to find release 
from hidden and, too often, unworthy 
We need to watch the springs 

“Keep thy heart with all 
diligence,” said the wise author of the 
Proverbs, “for out of it are the issues 
of life.” From The Religion of a 
Healthy Mind by Charles T. Holman; 
Round Table Press. 


“vou 


boy. 
always. 


thief.” 


motives. 
of action. 


THE PRICE OF BIGNESS 
| Once there came to our town a man 
| who was eight feet tall. But he wasn’t 


altogether happy. Pestering children 
followed him everywhere, taunting him. 
Most doors were too low for him; most 
beds were too short. His great size 
was a curse. 

In the same way we must expect un- 
if we are extra large 
spiritually. That was what brought 
pain and suffering upon Jesus. He had 
a giant soul. It was too big to permit 
him to think and do whatever small folk 
said ought to be thought and done. 
People tried to cut him down to their 
size. The Master, of course, would not 
let them, and that was why they turned 
against him and nailed him, at last, to a 
cross. 

And such trials are the price of soul 
bigness even yet. Let a person dare to 
display a large soul, and what hap- 
He becomes, for one thing, an 
object of curiosity. There are doors, 
too, that will not let him in. Many will 
not understand him. He will be lonely 
sometimes. And there will be places 
where, like that eight-foot man, he can- 
not rest easy. 

But what should we say of anyone 
who deliberately tried to be small in 
order to avoid the cost of soul bigness ? 
Would he be Christlike? From Follow 
Me; issue by John Hardin Marion, Jr.; 
The Westminster Press. 


pleasantness 


pens? 


HOW TO FACE ADVERSITIES? 

In Pilgrim’s Progress two men fell 
into the Slough of Despond. They both 
wallowed around in the mud and for a 
time it seemed that both men would lose 
their lives. But strength and _per- 
sistence triumphed and both men got 
out and stood once more on_ solid 
ground. One of them was a man of 
purpose, and he climbed out on the side 
toward the Celestial City and went on. 
The other man lived by whim and 
chance. He finally crawled out on the 
same side where he fell in and was no 
further along. Mud, obstacles, disap- 
pointment, adversity—there is nothing 
final about them. They all come in the 
It all depends upon how 
one faces them. If he accepts them as 
a challenge to his best powers, he too 
can win out. From Being Made Over 
by Charles R. Brown; Harper & Broth- 


ers. 


day’s work. 


“MY FATHER IS THE ENGINEER” 

I used to know a dear old preacher, 
long since passed to his reward, whos? 
people told me he had one illustration. 
When he needed to use one—which was 
seldom—this sufficed. A little girl, he 
said, was on the train which in the 
night, and in a storm, and over a bad 
track was going at apparently a reck- 
less speed. When asked if she were 
frightened, she replied, ‘““My father is 
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World-Wide Communion Sunday qug giTE0 CHANCEL CR0SSES 


HE date is October 6. It is hoped 

that on this day every local congre- 

gation throughout the world will 
observe the holy communion, seeking 
to have every member present at the 
Lord’s Table. 

The observance of a World-Wide Com- 
munion Sunday is sponsored by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, headquarters New York, 
New York, with the cooperation of the 
Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

It is suggested that on Sunday after- 
noon, September 29, a visitation be 
made by each congregation of its entire 
membership. Select a group of visitors 
(ten per cent of the local congregation) 
and send them out two by two on Sun- 
day afternoon to call on the entire mem- 
bership. If impossible for some of the 
teams to complete their lists on Sunday 
afternoon, then request them to con- 
tinue through Monday and Tuesday. 
Literature explaining the plans is 
available from the Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, New York. 

Already some pastors across America 
are planning for two communion serv- 
ices on Sunday morning, October 6. 
This will be necessary because of the 
intensive preparation, continuous an- 
nouncements and the visitation of every 
member on the last Sunday afternoon 
of September. 


Usually the first Sunday in October 
is Rally Day in the churches. In many 


congregations there is considerable con- | 


fusion and a sort of “pep” spirit. The 
World Communion Sunday observance 
puts the communion table at the very 
center of the service. The entire mem- 
bership is asked to come about this 
table reverently, for a rededication to 
Christ and his undying cause. This 
new emphasis for the first Sunday in 
October will produce more satisfying 
and more lasting results for any church 
that goes about its preparations seri- 
ously. 

It is most appropriate that at this 
time when war is rampant and hate 
is on the march, Christians should do 
everything possible to maintain an un- 
broken world fellowship. It will mean 
much for the ecumenical outlook of 
the entire church. It will go far 
toward helping Christians to dedicate 
themselves for a larger sacrificial serv- 
ice at the beginning of the autumn’s 
work. 

This World-Wide Communion Sunday 
does not contemplate union communion 
services, but rather that each local con- 
gregation shall seek to have all of its 
members present at its own communion 
services and conscious of their spiritual 
oneness in Christ with fellow-worship- 
pers around the world. 

“In Christ there is no East or West; 

In Him no South or North; 


But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 





the engineer.” And this was the wonder 
of Jesus. He walked through this 
world not as through a hard rigid me- 
chanical system of unbending routine, 
but through a plastic spiritual respon- 
sive and elastic medium, which could 
neither thwart nor impede his onward 
movement. And, amid every shock and 
danger and misfortune, he never forgot 
that his father was the engineer. From 
The Welcome Angel by Charles F. 
Wishart; The Westminster Press. 





GET UP AND WALK 


You will remember that Zeno of Elis 
attempted to prove by logic to his 
friend, Diogenes, that it was impossible 
for anyone to walk from one corner of a 
room to another. His argument was 
lengthy, and it seemed perfectly sound 
by mathematics and syllogism. But no 
sooner had Zeno completed his demon- 
stration and placed his Q.E.D. upon 
it, than Diogenes got up and walked 
across. 

So with prayer. Many over-knowing 
heads will tell you that it is merely an 


outworn superstition, or that it is whol- 
ly subjective and self-deluding. Listen 
to their arguments with an open mind. 
Then, as it were, get up and walk. Try 
prayer for yourself, not once or twice, 
half-heartedly, but many, many times 
with a full faith. 
spiritual adventure, and you will find 


Try it as a great 


there such rich rewards of inner power 
as you could discover in no other way. 
From Religion Says You Can by Dil- 
worth Lupton; The Beacon Press. 





THE BIRTH OF THE FLOWERS 


God spoke! And from the arid scene 
Sprang rich and verdant bowers, 
Till all the earth was soft and green— 
He smiled; and there were flowers. 
Mary McNeil Fenollosa. 
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We Make Them 
at Low Prices: 
$25.00 
$32.00 
$40.00 
$50.00 


Other Accept- 
able Memorial 
Suggestions: 
SOLID BRASS 
CROSSES 
for 

Communion Table 

Altar or Vestibule 

Communion Services 
in Chromium, Sil- 
ver or Aluminum 





Offering Plates in 
Brass, Oak, Wal- 
nut, Mahogany, 
etc, 


OUR MEMORIAL CATALOG 
@16 pages of suggestions in reasonably 
priced items of approved quality and design. 

OUR DISTINCTIVE MANUFACTURES 
AVAILABLE TO MINISTERS NOW. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


New York 
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CHANCEL FURNITURE e PEWS 
CHAPEL AND FOLDING CHAIRS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 











GOWNS 


FOR THE 


PULPIT and CHOIR 


When buying robes, write 
to America’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer. 


CotrellandLeonard, 


INC. 
Established 1832 


398 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 














THANKSGIVING 
and 


CHRISTMAS 
Needs for Your Church 


NEW Folders — Offering Envelopes — 

Invitations — Programs now ready! 
CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. - 
Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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You Preach Better 
Behind a 
“LIGHT and LIFE” 
Pulpit 





Front View Showing Paneling 





@ This beautiful, new and lasting piece of Church 


furniture dresses up any auditorium. Ample shelf 


room, spacious Lecture Desk with Reflector Light | 


and with or without Electric Clock. 
chapels, schools and lecture halls. 


A Real Bargain 


Quality-made of full quar- 
tered oak—light, medium or 
dark finish. Portable feature. 
Size 43 in. high, 19% in. 
deep, 3344 in. wide. 
Price: F. 0. B. Winona Lake. 
Complete with Reflector Light 
and Electric Clock. .$42.00 
Without Electric Clock. 35.00 


Order today. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write 


Light and Life Press 
Dept. C.M. Winona Lake, Ind. 


Rear View Showing 
Lamp and Clock 











“CHRISTIAN LIFE” SERIES 


Sunday School Literature 
following the 

Int. Uniform Lesson Topics 
including an 

Advanced Quarterly containing 

Bible Studies for Bible Students 


The 
BIBLE EXPOSITOR AND 
ILLUMINATOR 


Send for Samples 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 


Box 6059 Cleveland, Ohio 
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@ WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 


New York Book Publisher respectfully solicits 
worth while manuscripts for publication. 
FORTUNY’S, Publishers, 87 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


Popular for | 


| 
| 








It Stimulates Every Church 
Activity 
ly R. P. Harris* 


“Our parish paper has 


boosted attendance 


and increased 


enthusiasm beyond my expectations.” 











R. P. Harris 








OR many years I have been looking 
forward to a time when I might be 
able to render efficient Christian 
service as a minister of the gospel. I 
have always had a keen desire to evan- 
gelize and to Christianize. About three 
years ago someone suggested that I try 
publishing a connection 
with my work. 
I am frank to tell you that I cher- 
ished the idea but thought it a thing 
next to impossible, I had not heard of 


magazine in 


*Pastor, Free Will Church, Kinston, 


North Carolina. 


Baptist 


The National Religious Press service. 
About a year later a friend of mine 
gave me some literature from The Na- 
tional Religious Press and I immedi- 
ately wrote to them for full particulars. 
I received instructions and materials 
by return mail and began work on my 
first issue. Soon I realized that my 
dreams were coming true, and I gave 
the Lord the praise for having an- 
swered my prayers. 

I have the pastoral care of three 
churches, two rural and one city. My 
magazine, Precious Promises, has 
boosted attendance and caused _in- 
creased enthusiasm beyond my expecta- 
tions. In my rural churches I find that 
by commenting and praising my parish- 
ioners for the things they do, they are 
encouraged to do more. My paper 
enables me to give them publicity. They 
like to see their names in the paper, 
therefore they do things for their pas- 
tor, for the orphanage, for missions, 
and for the general spread of the gos- 
pel—a thing that pleases me more than 
anything else. 

I have noticed that the articles which 
I select from the syndicate service is 
appealing to the members. They enjoy 
reading and passing their copies to 
neighbors and friends to read. Many 
of my parishioners say they are not 
satisfied until they have read the maga- 
zine through from cover to cover. One 
man told me he enjoyed it so much that 
he read one copy through five times. 

There are many reasons why I pub- 

(Turn to page 57) 























Free Will Baptist Church, Kinston, North Carolina 
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They Say 


(From page 51) 

“Power of Christian Certainty,” page 
675. 

But why copy the table of contents? 
This is the type of publication which 
satisfies my idea of a minister’s maga- 
zine. Do it again. 

Paul R. Shriver, 
Prince Bay, Staten Island, New York. 
* . * 
PRO 
Editor, Church Management: 
May I compliment you on the thought 
contained in the little editorial on 
locked church doors. As a converted 
Catholic, I do think we Protestants 
might learn something from the open 
Catholic churches. Have our locked 
churches destroyed the desire to pray 
when we are under stress? 
Harvey J. Schmidt, 
Spokane, Washington. 
* a * 

Editor, Church Management: 

I was particularly struck by your fine 
editorials in the September issue. They 
were so timely, so well expressed, and 
nary a word wasted. 

Raymond W. Albright, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 
* * * 
Editor, Church Management: 

Your editorials are more sane than 

many I am reading these days. 
Talmage C. Johnson, 
Kinston, North Carolina. 
* * * 
Editor, Church Management: 

Let me offer my congratulation and 
express my profound delight for the 
article in the current issue relative to 
Canada’s attitude to the war and paci- 
fists in general. I must say that the 
magazine is a decided help to me. I 
value it very highly. 

B. B. Brown, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 





It Stimulates Every Church 


(From page 56) 
lish a parish paper. I am convinced 
that through the medium of the printed 
page there can be much and everlasting 
good done even to the salvation of 
souls. Distribution of my magazine 
among prisoners, inmates of the county 
home, and patients in the hospital has 
been a privilege that has brought un- 
told joy to many and has helped the 
down-fallen to get a new lease on life. 
Certainly every minister ought to pub- 
lish a parish paper. It is the one com- 


plete means of reaching the masses and 
perpetuating evangelism, thus Chris- 
tianizing many who fall under its in- 
fluences. 





Editor, Church Management: 


Let me express appreciation of the | 


September number. I was well pleased 
with your article on the Canadian 
churches and their loyalty to the Em- 
pire. Mr. Ballard’s article was fine. 
A. Dawson Matheson, 
Quebec, Canada. 





AN ARCHITECTURAL 
VOCABULARY 

There are a few terms in church ar- 
chitecture a clear understanding of 
which will help avoid confusion when 
discussing plans and features of the 
building. 

1. Sanctuary. Commonly accepted 
term for the main worship room. “Audi- 
torium,” while properly descriptive of 
some unfortunately planned worship 
rooms, has no proper place in the 
church vocabulary unless it applies to 
a room used for dramatics, etc. In 


some churches the sanctuary means the | 


space commonly known as the chancel. 
2. Nave. Central division of the 
church 
seated. 
38. Chancel or Choir. The portion of 
the church used by the ministry and 


usually by the choir, containing a lec- | 
tern, pulpit, altar or table, baptistry, | 


clergy stalls, choir stalls and other 
equipment for the service of worship 
and the sacraments. 

4. Narthex. The vestibule or closed- 
in porch across the building at the rear 
of the nave. 

5. Clerestory. The wall above the 
arches and pillars in the church that 
has roofed-over side walls. 

6. Apse. A _ semi-circular or _ po- 
lygonal termination of a choir or chan- 
cel. 

7. Reredos. A_ screen behind an 
altar; of wood, marble or stone. 

8. Dossal. A hanging of fabric be- 
hind an altar. 

9. Fenestration. The whole system 
and arrangement of windows and other 
wall openings. 

10. Communion rail or chancel rail. 
A railing used in some churches at 
which communicants or other worship- 
ers kneel. Not properly called an altar. 


From “Church Building Leadership’ published 
by Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture. 


in which the congregation is | 
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I oe 1 EQUAL | 
With Modernfold Doors 


That’s strange arithmetic, you’d say. But 
mighty handy when you’re trying to get the most 
out of available space. With Modernfoid Doors 
it’s easy to get one room to do the work of two. 
They offer greatly increased utility for Sunday 
School Rooms, dining rooms, pastors’ studies, 
recreation rooms, etc. 

Modernfold Doors are attractive in appearance, 
too. In keeping with the quiet, reverent church 
atmosphere, they can be covered with fabrics of 
many selections. Modernfold Doors operate easily 
and quietly—are free from mechanical troubles— 
and can be sound retardant. Installation is sim- 


ple. If flexibility of space is a problem in your 
church, be sure to get all the facts on this eco- 
nomical, practical solution. 
obligation. 


® NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 


Write us today—no 


556 South 25th Street, New Castle, Ind 











Entertainment @ Educational 
16 MM. Sound Film Features and Shorts 


Two thousand carefully edited subjects, many 
screened and approved by leading educators 
and religious leaders. Free catalog. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
35 West 45th St., Dept. K-10 New York City 











BIBLE SOUND FILMS 


Souls are being saved. church attendance in- 
creasing, people are giving more, revivals are 
taking place, with the help of Scriptures Visu- 
alized sound films. If your church is in a 
spiritual rut, it does not have to stay there 
Write for particulars. 


C. 0. BAPTISTA FILMS 
325 West Huron Street Chicago, Illinois 

















MAXCY-BARTON 
ORGAN COMPANY 
1800 W. Madison : Chicago 
PRECISION BUILT 
CHURCH ORGANS 








UARTERS 
o CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ¢ STOLES * VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 
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NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 


821-23 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA,PA 





=CHURCH FURNITURE= 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- | 
tismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday School 
Furniture. We allow for or sell your old 
equipment. 

Catalogue and details on request 

| REDINGTON CO., Dept. B, Scranton, Pa. 
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, CHURCH 


PEWS | 


| Our pews excel in 
\j beauty, comfort and 
fine workman ship. 
\) Every architectural 
style. See them before 
jj you buy. All types of 
\ Church Furniture built 


to order. Catalog on | 












































request. 
KELTNER MFG. CO., 81 Main St., Ashley, Ohio 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—F abrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 103 years of service 1940 


to the church and clergy 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 











131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y 
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LL, CENTURY QUARTERLY 


Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor | 
For Better Teaching, Deeper 


Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 
Quarterly of young people and adults. 
Based on International Uniform Lessons. 

Sample copy Free. 


THE 20% CENTURY QUARTERLY 


Write today. 
440 &. Dearborn St. 
Dept. =» Chicago,I. | 

















The BEST of ITS KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 


Outfitiers to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 


Write for caic'og. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


Cotablith tad (Yi 
7-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK,WY. 





| Consider 
| There is plenty humor in that! 
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Versteegian Highlights on 
Stewardship* 
By John M. Versteeg 











Nothing has harmed the cause of 
Christ more than the illusion that 
spirituality may be had without concre- 
tion. Men have exalted the ideal so 
that they might conveniently forget the 
real. 

* * * 


Jesus approved of the “certain poor 


| widow” because she made religious use 
| of economic disadvantage. 


It was her 


very poverty that gave her gift its 


| power. 


* * * 


Jesus must have recognized that the 
poor widow’s giving was intimately 
identified with her character. It was 
because of what she was that she gave 
as she did. 

* ag x 
It could be said of the widow that the 
conspicuous result of her religious ex- 
perience was not the ability to make 
money, but the ability to get on with- 


| out it. 


* * ok 
Love always gives the best it has. 
how churches raise money. 
Here 
are Holy Angels and Trinity Churches. 
And here are the announcements they 
made: “Holy Angels’ Wrestling Match,” 
“Trinity Bingo.” But the humor is 
outdone by the sacrilege and pathos of 
it. Questions like these rush to mind: 
To what extent may the church be in 


*Quotations from “Save Money.” Official text 
for the United Stewardship Council of the United 
| States and Canada. By special permission from 


| the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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| with life. 


it be any kind of 
rummage, res- 


business? Should 
business—amusement, 
taurant, gambling? 

* * oe 

The man who does not want his 
preacher to talk money in church ought 
to take a course in First Corinthians! 
Then it would become clear to him that 
when we are at our best, we give. 

¢ te + 

Whoever supposes that because he 
gives he exercises stewardship, deceives 
himself or is deceived. 

aa ok bs 

The meaning of stewardship is ob- 
scured, not only when it is used too 
generally but when it is used too nar- 
rowly. This is done, in the best of 
faith, by those who suggest that we 
dismiss the word stewardship in favor 
of the more modern term: social obli- 
gation. 

* oK ” 

The fact that money-raising agencies 
so largely have stewardship in charge 
tends to create the impression that 
money-raising is what stewardship 
means. 

*x* * x 

One who is after subscriptions is in- 
tent on contribution. But one who is 
after stewardship is intent on commit- 
ment! When we make a contribution, 
we give of what we have. When we 
make a commitment, what we have we 


give. The one is judged by size and 
the other by spirit. 
* * as 


To use stewardship to get the funds 
we need rather than to get the religion 
we need is to make the word of God of 
none effect through our position. To 
ask, How much money do we raise? 
rather than, What sort of givers do we 
produce? is to secularize the gospel. 

* * * 

You do not like to hear your preach- 
er talk money? But remember this: 
Jesus was all the time doing just that 

. +. 

Jesus saw what havoc money plays 
He knew what a good ser- 
vant and a bad master it can be. He 
met people whose finer impulses the de- 
ceitfulness of riches choked. Not, mark 
you, the possession, but the deceitful- 
ness of riches! 

aS ck = 

Stewardship that is not humility is 
humbug. We give to God not because 
we shall then be his favorites, but be- 
cause we then show ourselves his folk. 

. ¢ «@ 

No Lucifer ever fell from heaven 
with a more crashing thud than does 
the person who thinks that support of 


| religion gives him the inside track with 


the Lord! You can tell stewardship 
from its imitations by whether it pro- 
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duces humility or conceit; by whether 
giving is cheapening. 
* * * 
“Stewardship is the Christian use of 
economic advantage.”—Dr. A. W. Palm- 


er. 
ca * * 


It cannot be stressed enough that 


stewardship, so far from being an ob- | 


ligation imposed upon men, is an op- 
portunity granted them. 
* * * 

S. S. Hough defines stewardship to 
be: “The managing of life and its re- 
sources for God and the good of all.” 

* * * 

How little use of economic advantage 
professedly Christian people have made 
can be seen both from the plight of our 
social order, and from the handicaps 
under which the world-wide labors of 
the church have had to be carried on. 

* * * 

Stewardship means not only respon- 
sibility for every cent spent, but re- 
sponse in every cent made. 

cs cd * 

Stewardship is the economic result of 
the Christian experience. This, col- 
lectively and concurrently, makes 
stewardship the economic expression of 
Christianity. 

‘i © & 

The world has had but little steward- 
ship because it has had but little Chris- 
tian experience. 

* * * 

Stewardship is the economic evidence 
that we have been redeemed. By its 
fruits shall ye know it. 

* a * 

If there are no economic results from 
your religion, you may be sure that you 
are adding insult to injury by labeling 
“Christ” that which is anti-Christ. The 
economic repentance is not done in talk 
but in cash. 

* * * 

Let Christ happen to you, and some- 
thing will happen to your economics. 
That something will be all to the good! 
That something will be all for God! 

* * * 

Christianity is the one religion that 
has survival power because it is the one 
religion that remains fully material, 
and, at the same time, fully redeems 
the material. 

* * * 

Stewardship is the economic conse- 
quence of the activity of God in Christ 
carried on in our lives. It is God’s 
enabling act. It is the outward sign 


of an inward grace. 
* * * 


Stewardship is God demonstrating in 
our economic conduct that Christ is the 
way, the truth, the life! 

oe * cd 


When you talk of stewardship, do not 
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For the International Sunday School Lessons 
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“One picture is worth 10,000 words.’’---Chinese Proverb. 





New : Instructive . 
HIS Manual has been devised 
to portray scriptural truth to 
the younger classes in a way 

they cannot forget. It (1) teaches 

the International Sunday School 
lesson, and (2) makes an applica- 
tion of the lesson—both by means 


Send for samples of our sound 


of art cut-out objects. 
Gospel can be presented with word | 
and action—a tremendous asset in 
holding the interest of the pupils. 
All drawings required are com- 
plete in the Manual, with simple 
and easily understood instructions. 


Sunday School papers and quarterlies 
CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


Fascinating : Clever 


Thus the 
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VISUAL TEACHING 


THROUGH TWE EYE TO THE NEAR? 


Published quarterly 


$1.00 





1572 North Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 





talk money first of all. Talk God first 
and most. For then you will speak 
the truth. 


* * * 


You may judge the Christianity of | 


any religious experience by its eco- 
nomic outcome. Stewardship holds 
men up at the point of just one ques- 
tion: What is the economic result of 
your spiritual experience? 

* * * 

All economics must reveal the grace 
of the God of Christ. You cannot make 
life Christian until you make Christian 
the things that make up life. 

* * * 

What stewardship thinks of when it 
speaks of the profit motive is not that 
men make profits, but that they make 
profit their aim, so that profit and all 
it involves—power, privilege, prestige 
—become the dominant drives of their 
lives. 

* * * 

The business man is not the only one 
in whom the profit motive shuts out 
the Christ motif! Let a preacher be- 
come overfond of money, and what 
happens? In no time, spiritual power 
departs. 


tion come in with all their ugly brood. 
*” * * 





Pride of will and lust of sta- | 


Jesus saw that when people have 


things, things are likely to have them. 
Success comes to be measured, not by 
service, but by ownership. Hence prop- 
erty interests become idols, and every- 
one is supposed to fall down and wor- 


ship them. 
* * * 
There can be social order only where 


spiritual ardor dominates. 
* * * 

To the steward, religion is not an 
inside, nor something to be laid aside 
in the interest of business. It is the 
only business that is always before the 
house. 

* * * 

The result of the Christian experi- 
ence is a well of joy springing up into 
economic life. 
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Perfect Love Casteth Out Fear 
A Sermon by Earl 8. Scatt* 


love casteth out fear.—I 


Perfect 
John 4:18. 


OVE is the greatest preventive of 
fear, but although love is the basic 
Christian virtue, a majority of 

people are victims of at least some 
fears. 

Several years ago a British volume 
was published under the title “If I 
Could Preach Just Once.” In this book 
of sermons by laymen, the great Eng- 
lish man of letters, Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton, chose fear as his subject. This 
eminent author concludes from his wide 
knowledge of people that fear is so pre- 
dominant a weakness, that if he were 
a preacher just once that would be his 
topic. 

There are trivial fears and there are 
major fears. But the trivial fears may 
be as devastating to human personality 
as the major ones. Fears run all the 
way from a terror of saying the wrong 
thing at a party to a dread of death. 
We are afraid of contagious disease and 


we are also afraid of our neighbor’s 
opinions. 
“We eat and sleep and plod 
And go to church on Sunday. 
Some of us are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy.” 
There are, of course, legitimate 


fears. It is fortunate that we can be 
aware of dangers and take precaution- 
ary measures and that we can prepare 
for life’s inevitables which we should 
properly fear to face without prepara- 
tion. But the fear of which we are 
thinking now is that anxiety which 
makes us look back too frequently, won- 
dering whether or not we did the right 
thing and which makes us think too 
often and with too much foreboding 
of the future for which we have al- 
ready made all possible preparation. 
This kind of fear does no good. In- 
stead of assuring the future it destroys 
happiness and efficiency in the present. 
Instead of making one more able to 
surmount obstacles it weakens one even 
before he reaches those obstacles. Fear 
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may give rise to very serious mental 
disturbances. It always has an ad- 
verse influence upon the physical health, 
particularly affecting the digestive or- 
gans. 

The removal of unwarranted fears 
constitutes a major problem. A popu- 
lar movie star found a solution. She 
established a worrying stone in her 
front yard. She resolved never to 
worry except when seated on that stone. 
At last the discomfort of the stone as 
a chair made her successively shorten 
her worrying period until it was omit- 
ted altogether. Probably not all peo- 
ple could have equal success with this 
method. 

Dr. Egas Moniz, a Portuguese sur- 
geon, pioneered in a brain operation by 
which a large segment of tissues in the 
higher centers was destroyed. The op- 
eration has been successfully performed 
a number of times in America, accord- 
ing to reports published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The tendency 
to fear was removed, although some 
clarity of thinking had gone also. The 
patients were willing to make that sac- 
rifice for the sake of having the plague 
of fear removed. 

The love of God furnishes a better 
way out, than either the worrying stone 
or brain surgery but these two at- 
tempts to be rid of fear, one very seri- 
ous and the other not, do reflect the 
need for doing away with that which 
is a great burden to many people. 

The expression, “the fear of God,” as 
used in the Old Testament is not a 
contradiction to “the love of God” of 
the New Testament. Fear in the Old 
Testament is respect and reverence. 
It makes one approach God with holy 
It keeps one from a superficial 


| intimacy with the Deity and yet per- 


mits him to sing the Twenty-third 
Psalm. The love of God makes a per- 
son unselfish and sacrificial, while the 
fear of hell makes a person self-cen- 
tered and self-righteous. 

It is a fact that we tend to hate peo- 
ple whom we fear. Rigid discipline 
without mercy sooner or later leads to 
mutiny. We may dislike to find it there, 
but there is in human nature a ten- 
dency to challenge authority. One of 
the great leaders of the church in 
America has told of his rebellion when 
he was a very small boy. Repeatedly in 
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Sunday school, God had been revealed 
to him only as a strict judge. Every- 
thing that that little lad did was 
marked down in a big book, and even- 
tually he would be punished for every- 
thing! God was watching him every 
second, and might even strike him dead 
if he did something unusually wicked. 
So on the way home from church school 
one Sunday, this little fellow stopped 
beside a brook, where he thought would 
be as good a place as any to die and 
said, “I hate you God.” He survived 
this challenge of God, and learned to 
love him rather than fear him, and later 
became an outstanding bishop. 

The change of emphasis in religious 
education from the fear of God to the 
love of God, has been a good one. 

It is also true that we tend to fear 
people whom we hate. Line fences be- 
tween neighbors and boundary lines 
between nations have been the scenes 
of actions which furnish proof enough 
that fear follows hate. Then comes a 
war of nerves and still later, perhaps a 
real war. But perfect love casteth out 
fear. 

This principle operates along two 
lines. First, the person who lives 
righteously because he loves God so 
much that he would not want to do 
otherwise, will not fear the day of 
judgement because he is prepared for 
it by the manner in which he lives. 
He will not fear death, because he is 
confident that he is going to be with 
One whom he loves and who loves him. 
One could not fear to go into a rela- 
tionship like that. 

In the second place, the love of God 
quite naturally leads to the love of 
man. Real love for other people crowds 
fears out of one’s life. There is no 
time for fear in a life which is built 
on the motive of service. Most people 
who are hampered with many fears are 
people who do not trouble themselves 
with much concern for the welfare of 
others. 

A sixty-year-old woman was the vic- 
tim of long and serious depressions. 
She was advised to take a leave of ab- 
sence from her work for a few days 
and go to New York City. She en- 


joyed the diversions there and went | 
But she soon | 
Her depressions in- | 


back uplifted in spirits. 
had to go again. 
creased in frequency and seriousness, 
until finally her savings were ex- 
hausted. 

Then she consulted a different psy- 
chiatrist, who discovered that she knew 
practically nothing about the people 
with whom she worked side by side in 
the bank. Moreover she had scarcely 
ever spoken to the people who made 
deliveries at her door, and had no con- 
tact with people with whom she had 
business relations, other than what was 


| “New Bank Plan.” 


absolutely necessary in the conduct of 
the business. She had no interests in 
any people beside her semi-invalid sis- 
ter and herself. This psychiatrist ad- 
vised her to become interested in other 
people. She did that, and was soon 
helping some people, in whose lives she 
had supposed not a single need had 
existed, with the result that her own 
depressive tears were forgotten. 

It was said a long time ago, but hu- 
man personality still needs the benefit 
of following what the Master taught 
when he warned that he who would 
save his life would lose it. Perfect love 
casteth out fear. 

Jesus’ own life furnishes the perfect 
illustration of this principle. It may be 
said that he was the victim of such 
human weaknesses as physical weari- 
ness or discouragement, but certainly 
he was never afraid. Perfect love cast- 
eth out fear, and in that life perfect 
love was perfectly revealed. 

Prayer 

We love Thee, our Father. We do not 
tremble in Thy presence, but we do bow 
humbly before Thee in adoration. We 
pray that Thou wilt deliver us from 
self-centered interests. May love crowd 
fears out of our lives. We dedicate 
ourselves to that manner of living 
which will cast out fear. Amen. 





It takes a lot of thinking to pay or 
give aright. Evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that unplanned giving is hard. 
Then a little looks like a lot! Then it 
is easy to persuade yourself that, to 
make both ends meet, you have the 
right to help yourself to the money that 


ought to go into religion. 
. a. tt 


It is easy to see that stewardship— 
for that is what it is called—becomes 
mammonized when tithing is gone in 
for as financially, and in the belief that 
we will make some profit out of it! 
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Dramas to Raise 
Church Money 


N planning your financial canvass for the next year 
study these successful dramas and dramatic 
methods used by successful churches. You might 

well present an appealing stewardship drama at your 
annual meeting. From the back issues of Church 
Management we have selected some of the most ef- 
fective dramas and stories we have published. They 
have been bound in a paper-covered book. You get 
all eight in one book. The entire book is offered at the 
price you would usually pay for a single drama. 
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effective resistance to Totalitarianism, 
Americans must marshall to her de- 
fense their intellectual and spiritual, as 
well as military forces.” 

Thus did some forty leading clergy- 
men, educators and scientists keynote 
the opening sessions of a two-day con- 
ference on science, philosophy and re- 
ligion held here at the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

“We dare not remain disunited or in 
conflict with one another, in a world 
where the opponents of our American 


| ideals are closely united,” said a state- 





ment issued by the sponsors of the con- 
ference. 

To achieve national unity, the state- 
ment pointed out, it is not necessary 
“or desirable” that “western religions 
be reduced to a common denominator.” 

“Our common background gives us 
a broad basis for a united, democratic 
American way of life.” 

Included among clergymen who signed 
the statement were Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Dr. Jacques Maritain, Rabbi 
Louis Finkelstein, Father Gerald G. 
Walsh S.J., Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
Dean Luther A. Weigle, Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson and Dean William E. Hocking. 





NEW VOLUME OF JEWISH 


ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHED 

New York—tThe second of a proposed 
ten-volume edition of the Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia has just come off 
the presses here. 

Dedicated to Felix M. Warburg, the 
new volume contains hundreds of biog- 
raphies of outstanding Jews, as well as 
of non-Jews who have espoused the 
Jewish cause. 

Among the latter are sketches of 
Robert Browning, Lord George Byron, 
S. Parkes Cadman and John Calvin. 

One section of the second volume 
deals extensively with the movement to 
improve understanding between Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

The remaining volumes of the ency- 
clopedia are scheduled to appear at 
three-month intervals, the entire set to 


| be completed by the end of 1941. 


| 





F. O. R. YOUTH REFUSE 
CONSCRIPTION 


Chautauqua, New York—Expressing 
the belief that “vested interests” and a 
“hysterical propaganda of patriotism” 
are largely responsible for the peace- 
time conscription movement, the youth 
division of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, meeting here in annual con- 
ference, publicly went on record as 
“expecting” to refuse military service. 

In an “Open Letter to Those Who 
Face Conscription,” presented to the 
conference by the Rev. John M. Swom- 
ley, Jr., youth secretary of the fellow- 
ship, the young religious pacifists de- 
clared that it is “false to assume that 
there are no alternatives to war for the 
settlement of international disputes or 
for overcoming such evils as Hitler- 
ism.” 

“Jesus, William Penn, Tolstoi, Ghandi 
and other leaders of the human race 
have formulated alternatives,” said the 
letter. 

By devoting all our energies to war, 
it continued, “we must then become a 
militarized nation like Germany—the 
very thing we wish to avoid.” 
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A Hymn for Every Century 
A Program Arranged ly H. Augustine Smith 


The following program which gives a hymn for each century was 

presented at the Northwestern University Church and Choral 

Institute under the direction of Dr. H. Augustine Smith. It will 
prove suggestive to many churches. 


WO thousand years of Apostolic, 

Jewish, Greek and Roman Catholic, 

and Protestant Song coming from 
Palestine, Syria, Spain, Italy, France, 
Germany, Russia, the Netherlands, 
England and America, with the music 
of Plainsong, Folk Song, French and 
German Chorales, Carols, Welsh and 
Anglican Hymn Tunes, Organ Fan- 
tasies on Hymn Tunes (American and 
other) for minister, two lay readers, 
soloists, choir, congregation and organ. 


Organ Prelude 


Fantasy on hymn tune, Nicaea, 
Dean Lutkin. 
Minister 


Easter and Christmas Salutations. 
Hymn of the first century: 


Awake thou that sleepest and arise 
from the dead, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee. 


Hymn of the second century, Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo. 
Choir 

O Gladsome Light, Candlelight 
Hymn from the Greek Church of the 
third century. Music, Nunc Dimittis, 
from the Genevan Psalter sixteenth 
century. 

Choir (male voices) 

Of the Father’s love begotten, Pru- 
dentius. Hymn of the fourth century. 
Plainsong setting of the twelfth cen- 
tury—Corde Natus or Divinum Mys- 
terium. 

Congregational Hymn 

Let all mortal flesh keep silence. 
Liturgy of St. James (Jerusalem), fifth 
century. Music, French Folk Song, 
Picardy. 

Solo Voice and Choir 
The Royal banners forward go, Fos- 


tunatus. Processional of the sixth 
century. Plainsong setting—Vexilla 
Regis. 


Choir (women’s voices) 

Before the ending of the day, Am- 
brosian Hymn of the seventh century. 
Plainsong setting—Jam Lucis. 
Narrator 

The Day of Resurrection. From 
the Golden Canon of John of Damas- 
cus, eighth century. 

Antiphonal Hymn (choir and congre- 
gation) 

All glory laud and honor, St. Theo- 
dulph. Latin hymn of the ninth cen- 


tury. German Chorale, seventeenth 
century, Melchior Teschner. 
Minister (prayer) 


Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, | 


Latin hymn of the tenth century. 
Responsive Reading 


The strain upraise of joy and praise, | 
Alleluiatic Sequence of Balbullus Not- | 
ker, St. Gall Monastery, eleventh cen- 


tury. 
Congregational Hymn 

O come, O come Emmanuel, Latin 
Antiphons of the twelfth century. 
Plainsong setting—Veni Emmanuel. 
Choir and Congregation 

All creatures of our God and King, 
Canticle to the Sun by St. Francis of 
Assisi, thirteenth century. German 
Chorale, Lasst uns Erfreuen, Cologne, 
1623. 
Congregation 

The God of Abraham praise, Daniel 
ben Judah. Jewish Articles of Faith, 
the Yigdal, fourteenth century. He- 
brew Melody, Leoni, fourteenth cen- 
tury. 
Choir 

Good Christian men, rejoice, fif- 
teenth century Latin carol. Carol 
melody from the fifteenth century. 
Organ 

Wake, awake, for night is flying, 


Philip Nicolai, Hymn and Tune, 
Wachet auf, Nicolai, sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Congregation 
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We gather together to ask the Lord’s | 
blessing, Netherland Folk Song, seven- | 


teenth century. 
Choir With Soprano Descant 

Jesu, lover of my soul, eighteenth 
century, Charles Wesley. Welsh hymn 
tune, Aberystwyth, J. Parry, nine- 
teenth century. 

Closing Prayer (in unison) 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, nineteenth 
century. 

Congregational Hymn 

God of Grace and God of Glory, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, twentieth cen- 
tury. Hymn tune, Regent Square, 
Henry Smart, nineteenth century. 
Benediction 
Postlude 

Fantasy on Hymn Tune, Diadernata, 
Dean Lutkin. 
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Mission Study Texts for 1941 


As we go to press the program sponsored by the Missionary Education Move- 


ment is taking shape. 
proposed program is as follows: 
HOME MISSIONS 
Theme: Christianity and Democracy 
in America. 


Titles have in many instances not been selected but the 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Theme: Christians and World Or- 
der. 


For Adults and Older Young People 


1. Book by Arthur E. Holt. 
2. Discussion suggestions and pro- 
grams by Mrs. E. E. McClintock. 


1. Book by Roswell Barnes. 

2. Popular reading book by Georgia 
Harkness and collaborator. 

3. Discussion suggestions and _ pro- 
grams by Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Corbett. 


For Young People and Seniors 


1. Book for seniors by Robert W. 
Searle. 
2. Course and programs by Fred D. 


Wentzel. 


1. Course for young people by Ruth 
Isabel Seabury. 

2. Book for seniors by Richard Baker. 

3. Course and programs for seniors by 
Emily Hodder. 


For Junior High School 


1. Plan book by Louise Benkenstine 
Griffiths. 
2 Leaders’ Guide. 


1. Plan book: author to be announced. 
2. Leaders’ Guide. 


3. Book of Tales—joint home and foreign. 
For Juniors 


1. Reading book on The Christian At- 
titude Toward the Jew by Florence 
Crannell Means. 

. Teachers’ Guide to accompany book 
on The Christian Attitude Toward 
the Jew by Edna Baxter. 


bo 


1. Reading book on the theme, Children 
at Worship Around the World by 
Grace W. McGavran. 

2. Teachers’ Guide on Children at Wor- 
ship Around the World by Lola 
Hazelwood. 


For Primary Children 


Materials of previous publication to 
be recommended for further use. 


1. Reading or picture book on the 
theme Children at Worship Around 
the World; author to be selected. 

. Teachers’ Guide on Children at Wor- 
ship Around the World by Elizabeth 
Cringan Gardner. 


bo 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ADVEN- 
TURING ON WINGS OF SONG 


Dr. H. Augustine Smith, director of 
church music, Boston University, editor 
for the D. Appleton Century Company 
of New York, national chairman of 
church music for the Federation of 
Music Clubs, is celebrating his twenty- 
fifth anniversary. In July, 1915, Mr. 
Smith mounted a high podium in the 
Coliseum, Chicago, to take up his first 
leadership of a world convention, the 
Christian Endeavorers, 10,000 strong, 
whom he led through a week of wor- 
ship and song and pageantry with a 
chorus of 1,800, another of two hundred 
at the rear of the mammoth hall and a 
full sounding military band. Since that 
July of 1915, Dr. Smith has taught at 
Chicago University and Boston Univer- 
sity and has had time week-ends, vaca- 
tions, summers and holidays to travel 
nearly 1,000,000 miles, reach nearly 
6,000,000 people and cover four con- 
tinents in his activities. He has been 


through flood, fire and panic—the floods 


of 1922 in Oklahoma and Arkansas, a 
raging fire in Japan which all but de- 
voured his chorus of 1,000, and panic 
and riot in South America with gun- 
fire on the streets and heavy canonad- 
ing in the distance. 

His twenty-fifth anniversary was to 
have been spent in South Africa, fes- 
tivalizing from Cape Town to Victoria 
Falls, and from Orange Free State to 
Natal, but the Second World War has 
made this trip impossible. In lieu of 
this, Dr. Smith is moving more swiftly 
than ever throughout America. 

Plans are forming for a mammoth 
choral festival followed by a _ wide- 
sweeping pageant high up on the Con- 
tinental Divide in Colorado, in a natural 
amphitheatre seating 10,000 at 8,000 
feet above sea-level, commanding mag- 
nificent views of mountain peaks and 
canyons. 

Professor Smith’s flare for adventure 
has not dimmed since the days he as- 
cended the Canadian Rockies with 
Swiss guides, since his tennis tourna- 


ment play representing Oberlin against 
Ohio University (State) and Western 
Reserve University and other Ohio 
schools, for on December 19 last, at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Philadel- 
phia he pantomimed Handel’s Messiah 
for the Matinee Musical, club of that 
city, 1200 members. The score remained 
simon pure, not a change, no intruding 
noises. While Nicholas Douty led his 
forty-five piece orchestra and chorus 
of 100 and soloists through the oratorio, 
Mr. Smith led his 125 performers 
through a visual interpretation of the 
Messiah on five stages with superb 
lighting, costuming, and a surging cli- 
max on the final Hallelujah Chorus. 
Not a footfall was heard even during 
the quieter Pastoral Symphony, yet 
over 100 adults and youths were in 
constant movement throughout. This 
is the first pantomiming of the Messiah 
on record. 

For the Federation of Music Clubs 
the celebrant of twenty-five years of 
intense activity is launching twenty 
noble hymns to as noble music for the 
year 1940, checkmating, if possible, the 
cheap claptrap that is making many 
a church and service of worship an 
insult to those who would worship in 
the Beauty of Holiness. 


Boston University has a far-traveling 
ambassador in this man who still re- 
mains faithful to his teaching of choir 
organization and administration and 
conducting, and to his a cappella choir 
gathered from all the university—the 
Choral Art Society—a cathedral choir 
of thirty-six singers. 








CATHOLIC WEEKLY URGES 
RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


Huntington, Indiana—A recommenda- 
tion that President Roosevelt call a 
conference of the representatives of the 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths 
to map out a plan whereby religion 
can be more effectively taught to pub- 
lic school children, was voiced here in a 
leading article appearing in Our Sun- 
day Visitor, national Catholic Action 
weekly. 

The article was written by the Rev. 
John A. O’Brien of the University of 
Notre Dame. 

“We seek no partisan advantage,” 
said the article. “We believe that dif- 
ferences of faith do not constitute an 
insuperable obstacle to a fair solution 
whereby pupils can receive systematic 
instruction in their respective faiths. 

“Too long have we allowed these dif- 
ferences to bar all religion from our 
system of public education. That is 
leading to the complete paganization of 
American life. That drift must be 
halted and halted speedily before our 
civilization crumbles.” 
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RUMANIA DISSOLVES RELIGIOUS 
BODIES 

New York—A decree dissolving all 

religious bodies not recognized by the 

Rumanian state has just been issued in 


Bucharest, according to press dispatch- | 


es reaching here. 

The decree, it was stated, is in line 
with Rumania’s new Nazi-dominated 
regime. Among the groups affected by 
the dissolution order are the Baptists, 
Adventists and Jews. 


At the same time the Ministry of | 


Culture released a list of those groups 
which are recognized by the state. 


They include the Rumanian Orthodox, | 


Rumanian Greco-Catholic, Roman Cath- 
olic, Calvinist Lutheran, 
Armenian and Mohammedan. 


Under the terms of the decree all un- | 


recognized sects are forbidden and 
their churches will become the property 
of the state. Jewish groups must va- 
cate their property unless they can 
prove a membership of 400 in the cities 
and 200 in villages. 


SOUTH CAROLINA VOTES TO 
REPEAL LIQUOR LAWS 
Columbia, South Carolina—Temper- 


ance forces in South Carolina won an | 


overwhelming victory at the polls this 
week. The state voted 162,982 to 111,- 
821 for repealing the state liquor law 
in a referendum that was placed in the 
democratic primary. 

Under the leadership of the Rev. 
Albert D. Betts of Orangeburg, execu- 
tive secretary of the South Carolina 
Federated Forces for Temperance and 
Law Enforcement, a vigorous campaign 
was waged prior to the election. 

Whether the state will go dry is left 
entirely to the state legislature when it 
convenes in January. The referendum 
was only advisory and is still subject 
to legislative action. 

The huge majority in favor of repeal 
appears likely to compel serious atten- 
tion of the legislature when the session 
convenes. 

Of the state’s forty-six counties, 
twenty-four voted “dry.” 





BUFFALO LAUNCHES ‘RELEASED 
TIME’ PLAN 

Buffalo, New York—In -conformity 
with an amendment to the New York 
State Education Laws, the Buffalo pub- 
lic schools are permitting pupils to 
absent themselves from school one hour 
each week to go “outside the school 
buildings and grounds” to their own 
churches or temples for religious in- 
struction. 

The time taken by the pupils is on 
Mondays, the last hour of the school 
The school will excuse a pu- 
pil only upon the request in writing 
signed by the parent or guardian. 


sessions. 


Unitarian, | 































ILLUMINATED BULLETIN 
c* “eo 

This beautiful De Luxe CHURCH BULLETIN BOARD, sold at 
the extreme low price of $59.00. More than 5,000 now in use, 


| 

| New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can be furnished in any 
desired size at small cost. Or you can build your own cabinet 
} 

| 

| 


from our free blue prints and have a complete new bulletin at a 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


H. E.WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA WRITE FOR CATALOG 210 


great saving. 





























CHICAGO? 
We invite you 
to visit : 
THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND THINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOME 
Oy you will N« Lesson ; Records Handwork Awards 
1st need Quarterlies Maps Song Books Chairs 


“WILLIAM H. DIETZ, 10 S. Wabash, Dept. 25, Chicago 


‘PIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Inquiries Welcomed { 


AS 
Pulpit 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
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Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- , 
US ‘Furnishings and Supplies: 
41)” CATALOG. FREE on REQUEST 














NEGRO BAPTISTS GAIN 60,029 
NEW MEMBERS | 

Atlanta, Georgia—That negro Bap- | 
tist churches have gained 60,029 mem- | 
bers this year, giving a total mem- | 
bership of 4,046,840, was announced by 
the Rev. Roland Smith, statistician for 
the Negro Baptist convention. Negro 
Baptists now have 24,575 churches, | 
27,242 preachers and church property 
valued at $110,116,566, Smith said. 


and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1 1161 South 4th St.. Greenville, 111. 











[FOLDING CHAIRS 


| Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 
| Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 
| Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 
$16.00 a Dozen 


| Redington Co. °s?* Scranton, Pa. 





CHURCH BINGOS HELD ILLEGAL 

Raleigh, North Carolina—Attorney 
General Harry McMullan has just ruled 
here in an advisory opinion that all 
bingo games are illegal when operated 
for profit. The ruling will place a ban 
on bingo games held by churches for 
charities. 














Send for Folder and SPECIAL 

OFFER at low eters. Glasses $1.00 

Dozen. Tray and 36 glasses $6.50 up. 

Beautiful CHROMIUM - PLATE 

Aluminum, Wood and Silver-plat 

Services. Collection & Bread : lates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, ete. 


Thomas Communion Service, Box121 Lima, Ohio 











Experience has tuught that, even for 
those who do not deem the tithe obli- 


atory, it is 5 ] ient seas 
ee oe © DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS 


way of sustaining the higher values 
financially. To be sure, this may not fit 
your case at all! Your proportion, for 
all you know, ought to be twenty-five 
per cent rather than ten! 


] 


FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 3% 


MPittsburch Stained Glass Studiog 
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GIFT AT GRACKE 4 new “PENNY-A-MEAL” Offering Bank 





A SPIRITUAL METHOD OF SUPPLEMENTING THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM 
ALSO SPECIAL LENTEN SELF DENIAL LABEL 








gratis. 









































Banks without label__......._-.__--_- $3.50 per hundred 


—— : 
PRICES: Gummed Labels (to be easily attached by buyer) 1.50 per hundred 


Transportation extra 
FOUR DIFFERENT COLORS FOR QUARTERLY DISTRIBUTION 


Name of Church or Organization will be printed on labels at $1.00 for 
order of any size... . On an order of 1,000 labels the printing will be 


Order enough labels to cover the entire campaign — this saves 


the extra cost of imprinting. Sample submitted. 


. CARROLL GOOD, tnc., 17 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 








Editorials 

(From page 7) 
a group sought to reach some conclusion re- 
garding conscription. They came together with 
lively interest. Then someone announced that 
a few free baseball passes were available. The 
group decided to leave conscription until after 
the Indians licked the White Sox, which they 
did. 

The churches are moving in the direction of 
realism but the movement is slow enough to 
cause comment. There are still some people 
who think that by ignoring what is going on 
in the world we can create a realm of bliss. 
They follow the thinking of the subscriber who 
wrote us a letter received today. His advice to 
the editor is this: “Say nothing about the war 
and everyone will love you.” 

The price of such affection is too great. 





A Thousand Years 


THOUSAND years in thy sight are but 
A as yesterday when it is past.” 

How many times have you read this 
in connection with the burial service? Like 
many other commonplace statements it is hur- 
ried over without much thought. Yet in this 
philosophy evolved by the Hebrew psalmist lies 
one of the most magnificent foundations of op- 
timistic faith. It is a constant rebuke to us 
who insist on judging the eternal destinies of 
the world by things which may happen today. 
The proper sense of proportion is essential to 
every mature judgment. This kind of judg- 
ment brings faith in the ultimate justice of 
eternity. 

I recall the incident of the small boy who 
visited our Cleveland terminal tower with his 
father. He was much impressed by watching 
the men and women on the sidewalk. 

“They look like midgets,” he said. 

Then he added: 

“How small we must look to God?” 


Transferred to the area of time this illustra- 
tion should be kept in mind when we judge 
world events. Hitler is not the first man who 
has set out to conquer the world. He is not the 
first one to attempt to prove that might is 
stronger than truth. 

Yet the world moves on. Even a German 
victory, and we are not willing to concede that, 
does not prove the superiority of force over 
democracy. A victory of today does not mean 
the end of the human quest. Time moves on 
and the mills of God continue to grind. 

Let us pray that we may get the proper pros- 
pective on human affairs. Remember that a 
thousand years in God’s sight are but as yes- 
terday when it is past. 


Now It Can Be Told 


) | OW that Myron Taylor has returned home 





from the Vatican we can take an easy 

breath and agree that the furor regard- 
ing the appointment was mostly a “tempest in 
a teapot.’”’ But it did make a splendid “out” 
for bothered minds and consciences during the 
critical spring months. 

Religious gatherings spent their oratory 
damning the appointment and forgot some of 
their own social responsibilities. Pacifists who 
were growing unpopular found that this issue 
was a splendid one to regain their losses. 
Chronic Catholic haters had a chance to give 
full sway to their emotions. 

To our mind the appointment of Myron Tay- 
lor by President Roosevelt as his unofficial am- 
bassador to the Vatican represented a sincere 
effort to aid the peace of the world. The fu- 
tility of it was soon realized. But it is not to 
the credit of many church leaders that they 
lent their aid to confuse even one program 
which might restore peace. 

The whole affair is one of the hysteria waves 
which come in days of stress and strain through 
which we are passing. The less said about it 
the better. 
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To Stimulate Members’ Support — 


The policy of acknowledging gifts with 
Everlasting Bronze Tablets makes 
people respond favorably. 
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Small designs are less than $10.00 so 
you can confidently sponsor this bene- 
ficial plan. We aid you by giving 
Preview Drawings without charge 
when you send Measurements and In- 
scription. We specialize in mail or- 
ders. Ask for our interesting and 
useful leaflets. 





“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


Designers — Craftsmen — Founders 


Tablet for a Kansas Church 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO.,570 Broadway, NewYork 
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slen lo I, Clorious COME 





The Orgatron must be heard to be believed! Possessing the glorious tone 
previously associated only with the most expensive organs, designed in 
accordance with A.G.O. specifications . . . moderate in cost ... here truly is 
the ideal organ for every church. Write for complete literature, prices, terms. 


Orgatron Division 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 
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Sy PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


Crosses, Vases, Candlesticks, Candelabras, ee S FIFTH AVENUE-NEW YC? 


Missal Stands, Offering Plates, Chalices, STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J 
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Now SHOW SOUND FILMS IN YOUR CHURCH! 
AT UNBELIEVABLY LOW COST 


WORLD’S LARGEST RELIGIOUS FILM 
LIBRARY NOW ENABLES YOU TO 


1. Teach the Bible with sound or silent films. Children like to look at movies, 
learn quickly, enjoyably, unforgettably, with films. 

2. Heighten Religious Interest and Attendance by regular showings from 
our extensive library of religious films. Many churches use to show whole 
congregation, young people’s societies, church school groups, the whole 


community. 


3. Solve your problem of “Different” Entertainments. Programs are easy to 
arrange and stage—yet each may be totally different—thus their variation 
will maintain constant interest among your congregation. 

4. Rent all needed projection equipment, sound or silent, at low rates, while 
raising money from the showings themselves to buy your own permanent 
equipment. Many churches have not only done this, but have been able to 
buy other needed equipment for the church through showing of films. We 
rent or sell projection equipment and supplies for all conditions. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR OUR NEW HUNDRED PAGE FREE CATALOG 





BELOW ARE JUST A FEW OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF FILMS NOW OFFERED 


LIFE OF ST. PAUL 
Subj. No. 1. THE ROAD TO DA- 
MASCUS. 1 reel, 16 m.m. sound. 
Early life of Paul, martyrdom of 
Stephen. Paul’s persecution of Chris- 
tians. His conversion on Damascus 
road. 
Subj. No. 2. THE WAY OF SAL- 
VATION. 3 reels, 16 m.m. sound. 
Apostle’s visit to Phillippi. His im- 
prisonment with Silas. 
Subj. No. 3. FAITH TRIUMPHANT. 
2 reels, 16 m.m. sound. Paul’s trou- 
bles with the Jews. His appeal to 
Caesar. 


EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 

Subj. No. 1. GRACE OF FORGIVE- 
NESS. 3 reels, 16 m.m. sound. The 
dramatic story of “Philemon and 
Onesimus.” 
Subj. No. 2. CROWN OF RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS. 5 reels, 16 m.m. sound. 
Paul in Rome. Writes his epistles. 
Charged with treason and released. 
Nero’s persecution of Christians. 
Paul condemned to death. 


THE LIVING STORY OF THE 
BIBLE. 7 reels, 16 m.m. sound. 
Spectacular yet reverent. Great dra- 
matic moments of the Bible. Sodom 
& Gomorrah. The Flood. The Tower 
of Babel. Christ’s ministry. The 
Apostles. 


CIVILIZATION. 7 reels, 16 m.m. 
sound. A dynamic blast at the fu- 
tility and horror of war from the 
Christian viewpoint. A great Prince 
is won to follow Christ by a godly 
woman. Includes beautiful rendition 
of Ave Maria and Letargus by Cathe- 
dral Choir. 


FROM EDEN TO CALVARY. 5 
reels, 16 m.m. sound. Revision of 
great silent film that originally cost 
$400,000 to produce. Biblical history 
from creation to Christ. 





BEYOND OUR HORIZON. 4 reels, 
16 m.m. sound. The story of Pastor 
Brant, regarded by the countryside 
as a miracle worker. A great test 
comes when his own wife is stricken 
with paralysis. Pastor Brant chafes 
at delay in healing. A great dra- 
matic event clears Pastor Brant’s 
vision and he cries out, “Why could I 
not await with trust thine own ap- 
pointed hour?” A great light shines 
on the mystery of prayer. 


THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 8 
reels, 16 m.m. sound. Probably the 
most complete life of Christ ever 
filmed. 


WILLIAM TINDALE. 5 reels, 16 
m.m. sound. A film biography of the 
translator of the New Testament 
into English. 


BETHLEHEM TO CALVARY. 5 
reels, 16 m.m. sound. A production 
recognized by critics as one of the 
finest New Testament pictures. In- 
cludes all salient events in the Life 
of Christ commencing with the taxa- 
tion and the trips to Nazareth and 
the boyhood of Jesus. The last scene, 
the Ascension with its soft and mys- 
tic music, leaves you in a spell that 
is a fitting climax to a great reli- 
gious masterpiece. 


THE HOLY LAND—FROM ABRA- 
HAM TO ALLENBY. 7 reels, 16 
m.m. sound. Probably the most com- 
prehensive film ever made for those 
who enjoy Bible History. 

THINE IS THE KINGDOM. 6 reels, 
16 m.m. sound. A beautiful Biblical 
subject linking up the promises of 
the Old Testament with the Life of 
Christ. The narration is excellent 
and is featured with fine music 
throughout. 


HIS BEQUEST. 2 reels, 16 mm. 


sound. The riches of Christ entrust- 
ed to his believers. 





STARLIGHT NIGHT. 5 reels, 16 
m.m. sound. In 1811 Francis Gruber 
was the village school teacher of 
Oberville in the Tyrolean Alps, and 
with his close friend, the village 
priest, Father Joseph Mohr, wit- 
nessed the romance of the inn-keep- 
er’s daughter with the village car- 
penter. Political differences of their 
families bring great hardships to the 
couple. Father Mohr finds them and 
their child in a stable and is inspired 
to write the lyrics of that great 
hymn, Silent Night, Holy Night. 


GALILEE. 2 reels, 16 m.m. sound. 
A tabloid story of the Life of Jesus. 


BARABBAS. 2 reels, 16 m.m. sound. 
Founded on the story by Canon S. N. 
Sedgwick, in which Barabbas and the 
other robbers are seen in prison. 
Barabbas learns the meaning of the 
Cross. 


MASTERSHIP. 2 reels, 16 m.m. 
sound. The story of a man who tests 
ae mastership of Christ in his own 
ife. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 2 reels, 16 
m.m. sound. The parable of God’s 
love for the lost shown vividly as if 
he were your own boy today. 

* 


Below are some of the 
many fine Silent Films 
now available 


MARTIN LUTHER. 8 reels, silent. 
A comprehensive biography of the 
great reformer and history of events 
leading to the Reformation. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 6 reels, 
silent. Story of a life dedicated to 
the service of a downtrodden race. 
Authentic settings. 


PADRE SAHIB. 4 reels, silent. 
Drama of life in the Indian Punjab. 
Based on actual happenings in the 
life of missionaries in India. 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS. 6 
reels, silent. Based on the great 
book of the same title by Bruce Bar- 
ton, author, business man, Congress- 
man. 


GRAPES OF GLADNESS. 2 reels, 
silent, in color. A Christian answer 
to the “Grapes of Wrath.” 


Whatever your projection 
needs write 








IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 
28 East Eighth Street 
Chicago 
Please send a copy of your cata- 
log to 


Name  ..__. 
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Also interested in ____ 
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Classified For Sale and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: 


Five cents per word; 
Address Classified Department 


minimum charge, 75 cents 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 








BOOKS 


We buy, sell and exchange new and 
used religious books and sets. Free 
catalog upon request. Baker’s Book 
Store, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








CARTOON PLATES FOR SALE 


Church Management uses the car- 
toon service of the Religious News 
Service. Plates, after their use, are 
available to our readers at $1. There is 
but one plate of each cartoon available 
so first come first served. Remittance 
must accompany order. Many cartoons 
from back issues are also available. 
Inquire about any you have in mind. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pulpit and Communion Table to 
match, dark oak. Excellent condition. 
First Congregational Church, 917 Tus- 
carawas Street West. Canton, Ohio. 








CHURCH PRINTING SAMPLES 


Send stamps for postage and we 
shall be glad to send you samples of 
bulletins, cards, programs, etc.. used by 
churches and ministers, which have 
come to us. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








DRAMAS 


Three Men in a Boat. A play of 
interfaith brotherhood. Helps. build 
understanding between Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants. Get one jump ahead 
of the “crusade of hatred” which is 
scheduled for America. Five charac- 
ters. Five copies, sufficient for the 
entire cast, 50c. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


Wasted—A minister in every » Seaiidatey 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks. 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 
Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 

“Excellograph” Rotary Stencil Dupli- 
cator reprints thousands everything 
you Typewrite, Handwrite, Draw or 
Trace, one or more colors, Bulletins. 
Letters, etc., $21.50 up. Terms. Sup- 


plies for all Duplicators. Self-instruct- 


ing “Streamline” and “Excel-All” Sten- 
cils, Inks, Cartoons, Church Art Design 
Books, Lettering Guides, etc. “Perfect” 
Post Card Duplicator, $8.50. Price lists 
free. Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply 
Company, Department M-10. 336 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








OFFICE MACHINES 


Typewriters, Office Machines save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Church Social Worker. Experienced 
in visitation, counseling, drama and ra- 
dio production, publicity. Splendid re- 
sults as young people’s worker. Address 
Box 122, “Church Management,” 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Have you a church architectural 
problem? Write A. A. Honeywell, 
Church Architect, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
for free suggestions. Book, $1.00. 








TRACT CASES 


Special Sale Universal Tract Cases. 
$3.75 cash or C.O.D., until November 
2, after which regular price of $4.25 
prevails. Sixty-five now in use. Free 
descriptive circular, money-back guar- 
antee. Order from Rev. W. R. Rings, 
North Baltimore, Ohio. 








WEDDING BOOKS AND 
CERTIFICATES 


A large line with distinction and 
quality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send card for Cata- 
logue and Introductory Offers. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 1120 South 
Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky. 








Pejepscot “Standard” Marriage Bro- 
chures, 50¢ each, 3 for $1.25. Write for 
catalog. Pejepscot House, Publishers, 
Brunswick, Maine. 








CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
FOR STUDENTS 


Your church may do a good turn by 
sending this journal to students for 
the Christian ministry. 
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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 














Earl Riney 








1. Selfishness makes its victim his 
own persecutor. 

* * * 

2. Fear is the deadly destroyer of 
men’s hopes and happiness, the great- 
est single factor in all misery, failure, 
and suicide. 

* * * 


3. Seriousness and simplicity are 


two essentials in Christian character. | 


* * * 


4. Those who turn deaf ears to the 


prayers of humanity, or even to the | 
demands of the unreasonable, are not | 


in a position to deal satisfactorily with 
the needs and sufferings of human 
society. 

* * * 

5. The best remedy against annoy- 
ance from small things is to battle 
with great things. 

* a * 

6. The trouble we cannot bear is 

only the trouble we borrow. 


* * * 
7. The greatest sorrow may be a 
small price to pay for an _ enlarged 
sympathy. 


* * * 

8. Few people can be corrected by 
sarcasm; often it drives them further 
in the wrong direction. May we learn 
the power of kindness and patience. 

* * * 

9. Too many people are content to 
claim great things for the Bible and 
then pass it by. 

* * ~ 

10. Guard well your thoughts: your 

thoughts are heard in heaven. 
* * * 
11. It is much easier to confess the 


(Turn to page 80) 














A Book That Is Being Read in All Circles 


Light from Bible Prophecy 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Foreian Missionary Society 
of the United Brethren Church 


One of the most widely known teachers in the field of prophecy 
interprets startling world events in the light of Scriptural teach- 
ing. He points to fifteen contemporary signs of our Lord’s 
early return, and supports his statements with a wealth of mate- 
rial gathered from history, observation, experience, and study of 


the Scripture. 


JOHN S. BUNTING, D. D. 


Christ in War 


Time 





| Dr. Bunting’s latest volume gives 
| sincere, genuinely religious help to 
| all who are puzzled and distressed 








| sages. 


over the present critical situation in 
World history. For the _ pastor, 
teacher of religion, Church officer 
or for all Christians it will prove a 
tonic as well as a guide to greater 


faith. $1.50 


VANCE HAVNER 
Road to Revival 


Here are some of the best of the re- 
vival and evangelistic messages 
struck from the anvil of the world’s 
anguish by a loved and familiar 
writer who describes himself as “a 
country preacher,” but whose voice 
and books reach far beyond his na- 
tive lowlands in North Carolina. $1.00 





JOHN McNAUGHER, D.D., LL. D. 





Quit You Like Men 


“All of us are indebted to the dis- 
tinguished leader for these mes- 
Get this book, read it care- 
fully, master its contents and put its 
practical wisdom into practice. 


—Watchman Examiner. $1.50 


$1.00 


SAM HIGGINBOTTOM, D. D. 


What Does Jesus 





Expect of His Church? | 


The report of a lay 
president of Allahabad Christian 
College, Allahabad, India, who vis- 
ited the Churches in America, show- 
ing conditions as he found them. 


With a chapter by his wife. $1.25 
CHARLES J. ST. JOHN 
God on the Bowery 


Dan Poling says: “There is some- 
thing prophetic about this book. 
With the world rocking and with old 
securities vanishing, here comes a 
man with a message of hope and 
confidence 
faith in God and man. Right now 
we need such a book and such a mes- 
sage more than we need battleships. 
Look at the record! Read _ the 
story!” Illustrated $1.50 


TEUNIS E. GOUWENS, D. D. 








He Opened the Book 


Readers will find in this book why 


many pronounce Dr. Gouwens one | 


of the brightest minds in the Ameri- 
can pulpit. Here the author calls 
both preacher and people to return 
to study of the Bible if they would 
avoid floundering in much of today’s 
thinking. $1.50 


Helen Barrett Montgomery 
By HERSELF 
With Tributes by her friends 


Mrs. Montgomery was among the most popular lecturers of her 
day, and threw herself into progressive education, municipal re- 
_ form and foreign missions, especially among women of the Orient. 
| The circulation of her books ran into seven figures and included 
a translation of the New Testament from the original Greek. 
The self-revelation of the girl and the impressions of the 
woman by her friends are human documents of genuine authen- 


ticity. 


$1.25 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


At All Bookstores 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York 





missionary | 
moderator and his wife, who is also | 


and an_unconquerabie | 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 


e 


We have always thought that ex- 
hibitionism played a large part in 
the personality of some pacifists. 
Confirmation of that has come in the 
attitude of ministers who have ex- 
pressed defiance toward registration 
for conscription. 


This conscription law exempts 
from military service both clergy- 
men and religious conscientious ob- 
jectors. One would think that hav- 
ing gained that point the pacifists 
would rest in quietness. Instead 
some of the belligerent type resent 
that they cannot play the part of 
martyrs. Hence the ambition to 
evade or challenge the right of the 
nation to conscript them. 


We sometimes wonder whether 
these individuals, and we don’t in- 
clude all pacifists in the classifica- 
tion, are seeking a Christ controlled 
world or a chance to reveal their own 
powers of stubborness. 


William H. Leach. 
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Our prices are much lower than other printers charge—at least 50% lower. 


production” 
and contents. 
pay all expenses. 


This 
to the fact we specialize in this one line of work. We turn out publications on the “mass 


is due 


plan—at the same time giving you a magazine that is individual in appearance 
Even the smallest church can use our service. A few subscriptions or ads will 
At least one-half of our 400 customers make a profit from every issue. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY 


“Your service on the last issue of The Trinity Teller 
was great. The paper caused many favorable com- 
ments.”—Jerome Miller, Lutheran Church, Burlington, 
Towa. 


“Good printing, fine service, and all-round satisfac- 
tion on every issue of The Pleasant Pointer.”—Rev. 
John Townley, Point Pleasant, N. J. 


“We appreciate the last issue of The Willard U.B. 
Booster and your prompt service.”—Rev. Paul Sharp, 
United Brethren Church, Willard, Ohio. 


“Every month you surprise us with your prompt 
and accurate service. Your service is much appreci- 
ated.”—Rev. H. E. Pomeroy, Congregational Church, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 


“The last issue of The Mountain Messenger was 
splendid. I am pleased with your service.”—Earl C. 
Bateman, United Brethren Church, Riverton, W. Va. 


“I was very well satisfied with the last issue of The 
Rural Church Evangel.”—Rev. John Osberg, Church 
of Christ, Alba, Penna. 


“You did a wonderful job on the last issue of The 
Bells of St. Mary. One of our members said it was 
the best jcb of printing he had ever seen.”—Rev. R. 
H. Mercer, Episcopal Church, East Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

“Our subscribers and advertisers are very much 
pleased with The Colonial News.”—Rev. B. B. Brady, 
Bayside, New York. 


“We love our magazine.”—Mrs. Edna Long, Baptist 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 


“Our magazine cannot be equalled by anyone. The 
printing is perfect. Let the Government have the 
alphabet, just leave us the N. R. P. (National Religious 
Press).”—Rev. C. S. Hughes, Baptist Church, Ship- 


man, Va. 


“The attendance in our congregations has shown an 
increase since publishing a parish paper.”—Rev. R. C. 
Eddins, Baptist Church, Sweet Springs, Missouri. 


“We have received many excellent compliments on 
our fine church paper. We are well pleased with your 
service.”—Rev. Ira P. Day, Methodist Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


“T thank you for your help in publishing The St. 
Paul’s Messenger.”—Rev. L. J. F. Stuckwisch, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Warren, Mich. 

“You are giving us a fine magazine.’”—Rev. 
Thrift, M. E. Church, South, Halifax, N. Car. 

“We have received many compliments on the neat- 
ness of The Pastor’s Helper. Many people like our 


parish paper.”—Rev. John J. Hardy, Methodist Church, 
Loachapoka, Ala. 


“Your Art Covers are beautiful.”—Rev. R. P. Harris, 
Baptist Church, Kinston, N. Car. 


i 2 


“We appreciate your splendid service.”—Miss Julia 
E. Hartman, Methodist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INVESTIGATE AND THEN DECIDE 


For samples, prices and full particulars regarding our 
service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated Parish 
Manual containing detailed explanation of publishing 
procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. 

Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 
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ONLY 
ATLANTIC 
GIVES ALL 

THESE INSURANCE ADVANTAGES 


Church property administrators and Insurance Committees are always faced 
with the difficult problem of selecting the best company to carry their fire and 


general property insurance. 


When you insure with Atlantic you get a unique combination of advantages 
in one policy. These advantages are the service of your own broker, predetermined 
price, dividends in the form of profit participation, non-assessability, and prompt and 


ungrudging adjustments. 


In addition, every Atlantic policy is backed by the unquestioned integrity of 


one of America’s oldest and strongest insurance companies, established in 1842. 


Surely Atlantic is worth investigating. Consult your broker. 


ATLANTIC 
Matucl 1NSURANCE Corp 


49 Wall Street + New York 
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